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LITTLE MAY'S FRIENDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

A COUNTRY HOME WANTED FOR LITTLE MAY. 

" What am I to do with my little May ? " Captain 
Clifford said this to himself every day; over and 
over again he said it, and he always ended with a 
sigh. 

For May was his darling only child, and she was 
ailing, and soon, very soon, he would be obliged to 
leave her, for he was the captain of a ship, and it was 
nearly time for him to leave England. 

His wife died when May was a baby, but Captain 
Clifford had a kind old friend, a Mrs. Moore, who 
took care of her and her nurse. They had lived with 
her at Liverpool for some years. 

This suited Captain Clifford well, because when his 
ship, the " Victoria," came home, she always came up 
the river Mersey to Liverpool. 
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Directly he landed he could get to Mrs. Moore's to 
see his dear little child. 

He did love her very dearly, though he had some- 
times a funny way with him of pretending to be rough, 
as if he did not care for her. This, however, was when 
she was a baby. Mrs. Moore used to put her into 
his arms, and he would say, " I shall break her, I am 
sure I shall ; " or, " I shall drop her, take her away, 
Mrs. Moore, I can't hold such a mite." 

Yet if the old lady turned away, and busied herself 
and did not look at him, she was certain to hear the 
father kissing his motherless baby, and when she 
fetched Baby May, she used to think she saw some- 
thing like a tear in the captain's eye. The tear came 
because he was thinking of his pretty young wife, 
Mary, whom he never would see on earth again, and 
of the little child she had left to comfort him. 

Well, May was not a baby now, she was twelve 
years old. Every care had been taken of her. Mrs. 
Moore had done all she could. Mary Anne, a kind 
country girl who was her nurse, had done the same. 
Old Martha, too, Mrs. Moore's servant, though she 
would often say " she could not abear children, they 
were so franzy, and brought such a mess of toys and 
litter into the house," old Martha too was good to 
May. 

She would let her come into the kitchen, and lie 
back in the big armchair to play with the cat, or she 
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would let her amuse herself by stirring a pudding, — 
anything to please poor little May. 

As to Captain Clifford, whenever he had to leave 
her and go to sea, he left in a great bustle, slammed 
the door after kissing his child, and loudly whistling 
to hide his grief, jumped into his cab, where he could 
shed tears unseen. He dried his eyes only in time to 
get out of the cab, and pay his fare, so sore would his 
heart be at leaving dear, darling, ailing May. 

For here was the sad part of it. 

I said old Martha would let her lie in the armchair. 
Did you notice I said lie } Ah ! poor little girl ! She 
could not sit up, and she could not stand. When a 
very little baby she had a severe fall, and her spine 
was injured. Instead of every year getting more able 
to run about. May seemed to be getting weaker and 
weaker, till at last, when she was twelve years old, she 
could not stand. Her legs had no power, and she was 
still carried about as if she were a little child. And 
now, instead of holding her for a few minutes, as he 
used to do when she was a baby, Captain Clifford, 
when he was at home, had her nearly always in his 
ariiis. 

The tall, strong father carried her so easily that 
every sunny day he would take her out in the long, 
narrow strip of garden behind Mrs. Moore's house. 
Dear little May's head lay on his breast, her long, 
dark curls strayed down over his rough coat-sleeve, 
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while her poor helpless legs were cradled and sup- 
ported in his kind arms. And how comfortably she 
was cradled she thought ! How contentedly she lay 
in those strong arms ! Her sweet, dark eyes rested 
lovingly on her father's face, and her little tongue was 
chattering all the time. Old Martha would say, as 
she listened, '' How she do mag ! " 

From the garden the masts of the ships in the docks 
could be seen, and May would ask her father a 
hundred questions. Then if he ever forget to answer 
her, and looked grave, she would grow silent for 
awhile, and would lie still, looking at him with never- 
wearying looks of love. When at last she grew tired 
of silence, her little voice would begin again, " Kiss 
me, father ! " 

It was no wonder that old Mrs. Moore, rough countri- 
fied Mary Anne, crabbed old Martha, as well as Tiny 
the dog, Fluff the cat, and Jack the canary, all loved 
little May. She was loving in her ways to one and 
all. 

But now it had come to this, she was to go away. 
The doctor had told Captain Clifford he must send 
his child into the country, into a different air ; and 
she must live nearly always out of doors. 

" Let her go to a place where she can drink new 
milk, and have new-laid eggs ; let her have no lessons 
for a time, let her live like a lamb in the green fields," 
he said. 
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This was why Captain Clifford went up and down, 
saying to himself, and saying out loud, " What am I 
to do with my little May ? " 

For Mrs. Moore was very old, and could not take the 
child away ; and Captain Clifford had lived all his life 
on the water, and his wife's friends being in America, he 
had no one else he could ask to take care of the child. 

It was now nearly time for the '' Victoria " to start 
again, and before he went he must place his little girl 
safely in some country home. 

It was a bright afternoon, at the end of March, 
when Captain Clifford, having laid his child on a com- 
fortable, old-fashioned couch to rest, after an airing, 
went into the strip of garden again, and as he walked 
up and down, he smoked his pipe, taking it out of his 
mouth now and again to say what this story begins 
with, " What am I to do with my little May ?" 

" If you please, sir," said some one behind him : at 
this he turned round. 

It was Mary Anne, May's nurse, who spoke. Mary 
Anne was a good-natured girl of eighteen, with a 
round, rosy face, very clean, very neat, and very trust- 
worthy. Mrs. Moore had trained her to be a faithful, 
good servant. 

" What is it, Mary Anne } " said the Captain, good- 
naturedly. 

" If you please, sir, may missy and me go to old 
Daniel's ?" 
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" Bless my soul, Mary Anne, my good girl, what do 
you mean ? " 

** May we go to old Daniel's, sir ? Old Daniel's, 
— there's two of them, sir ; but, if you please, old 
Daniel's would be best, for young Daniel's place is 
full of birds." 

It was some time before the Captain could make 
out what all this meant, but at last he understood. 

Mary Anne had heard what the doctor had said, 
and besides she had overheard Captain Clifford's 
anxious words and sighs. 

She and old Martha were very sorry for him, and 
wished they could help in some way. 

They were both good and kind, and were great 
comforts in the old lady's house. 

Now it seemed that, on this very day, a cousin of 
Mary Anne's, named Reuben, had been to see her. 
Reuben came from a village in Kent ; he had not 
been to Liverpool before, but, having a holiday, he 
came up to see his relations there. After he had seen 
Mary Anne's mother, who lived not very far from 
Mrs. Moore's, he came to see his cousin. 

Mary Anne told Reuben all about Miss May, and 
how her master was put about, and how they must 
go into the country, but where to she did not 
know. 

Reuben sat silent for a long time, for so long that 
Mary Anne was tired of waiting for him to speak, and 
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was just going to say " Good bye," when he said all 
of a sudden, — 

" Old DanieFs ! " 

Now it seemed, after Mary Anne had well ques- 
tioned him, that " old Daniel's " meant a very pretty 
cottage near the village he came from. This cottage 
belonged to an old gardener named Daniel. He was 
famous at Frewen, and even at Frewen Springs, the 
town near, for his auriculas and anemones in the 
early season, for picotees and cloves in the summer, 
for asters, or, as Reuben called them, "arsters," in 
the autumn, and flowers with a long name in the 
winter ; he meant chrysanthemums. 

He had a kind old wife, who had been all her life a 
nurse, until she married. That was why the gentle- 
folks liked to send their children to her cottage. She 
had had many at one time or other, for she had three 
rooms to let. 

Captain Clifford liked the sound of all this; he 
himself went to question Reuben, heard all he had to 
say, and Reuben ended all his answers with, — 

" Old Daniel's would be best for little miss ; young 
Daniel's is too full of birds." 

The captain did not take much notice of this, 
though we shall find young Daniel's had much to do 
with little May's pleasure when she went to live at 
old Daniel's, which she really did presently, with 
Mary Anne, as I shall tell you. 
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See how useful a kind nurse can be, even if she is 
only as young as Mary Anne. If Mary Anne had 
not felt sorry for her kind master, she would not have 
wished so much to help him, and so, by asking 
Reuben, have found a place for dear little Miss May 
to go to. 

. Captain Clifford listened to all Mary Anne's cousin 
told him. He found that at Frewen, May could have 
new milk, fresh eggs, and, above all, sweet country 
air. He knew besides that Frewen Springs was a 
place well known all over England for health, and 
Frewen was close to it, so he made up his mind to go 
and see if old Daniel's would do. 

He lost no time, but he went off the very next 
morning, after he had seen Reuben, to look at Frewen 
and at old Daniel's. It was a long journey, but he 
did not mind that ; he only cared to have May 
settled nicely before he left. 




^ 



CHAPTER II. 

MAY GOES FOR THE SUMMER TO OLD DANIEL'S. 

When Captain Clifford returned, he said all was 
settled, and he turned kindly to Mary Anne, and 
thanked her for telling him of old Daniel's. 

Then he laughed, and said, as Reuben and Mary 
Anne had said before, " Young Daniel's certainly will 
not do ; it is too full of birds." 

" But now, Mary Anne," he went on, " I'll tell you 
what you must do, — begin and talk to Miss May all 
about Frewen, and tell her all Reuben has told you. 
This will make her wish to see it ; and I shall take 
you down in a week from this day." 

It was a busy time ; all May's summer clothes had 
to be made ready, and Mary Anne had to go home 
for a day or two to get her clothes too. The Captain 
had made her very happy by the present of a box, 
covered with black leather, " quite shiny," as she said, 
and studded with brass nails, and also of a looking- 
glass to hang against the wall of her room-. 

B 
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And for his daughter he bought a chair that was so 
made she could He down on it, and be wheeled into 
the air. Then he had her couch packed, for this was 
a very important part of her luggage. It was made 
on purpose for May, with a board that fitted across 
to hold her toys or her books. 

At last all was ready. Mary Anne had meanwhile 
done as Captain Clifford had bidden her ; she had 
talked to May of all they were to see, until the little 
girl had begun to long for Frewen. 

May was sorry to leave her Granny, as she had 
been taught to call Mrs, Moore, but still she could not 
help feeling glad she was goipg into the country ; it 
would all be sp fresh and ^o sweet, it seemed, from 
what they told her. 

And Granny was to cop:!^ in the warm weather ! 
Well, the day arrived, the cab drove off, and Mrs. 
Moore and old Martha sat down to feel the house 
deserted without May. I bejieve they both had what 
they called " ^ goo^ cry/' 

From this 'Martha 'was the first to rouse herself; 
she knew that to cry was bad for Mrs. Moore. 

'*Come, ma'am," she said, pretending to be glad, 
" now there is no child to tie us let us go out, you and 
me, and take the air ; it won't do to give way." 

And Martha bustled about, got the dinner quickly, 
then made her mistress rest while she " tidied," as she 
called it, and then helped her to get ready for a drive. 
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So the old mistress and her maid wisely went into 
the sunshine, and tried to believe it was a good thing 
for them little May was gone. After all it was best 
not to fret, though L am sure they would miss her for 
many a day. 

But I declare I am almost more sorry for the old 
canary, and Fluff the cat, and foR poor Tiny. Cer- 
tainly, Tiny went out in the cab with Mrs. Moore and 
Martha; so just for that afternoon he did not miss 
May. But Fluffy the cat walked about the house 
mewing miserably. 

Where was the couch gone on which she had taken 
so many nice naps of an afternoon ? Where was the 
young mistress who stretched out such a kind hand 
to pat her head, and lull her to sleep so gently by 
stroking her } 

The poor canary I pity most of all ; he cannot even 
go to look for May. Where was now the voice to 
cry " Sweet, sweet," so cheerfully, till he began to 
chirrup, and presently felt a spirit come into his tiny 
body that seemed to say, " Sing, birdie, sing." Poor 
dicky ! you will often mope, I fear. As I told you, 
all these three little creatures loved May ; and why 
did they } It was she who was always talking 
to them, calling them pet names, never teasing 
them. 

She would make cosy corners for Tiny and Fluff 
on her couch, and get Mary Anne to bring in ground- 

B 2 
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sel and chickweed for poor Dick. No wonder then 
that they will miss her. 

May is in the train, now, so we must not linger 
longer talking of her old home. Captain Clifford 
had settled to arrive in London that afternoon, rest 
a few hours at an hotel close to the station, and to 
travel down the same night, for he thought his little 
girl might sleep if it were night, and thus not feel the 
journey such a fatigue. 

He wished he could have taken her to see some 
London sights, but he knew it would tire her too 
much, and there would not be enough time. He was 
quite right about travelling by night, for after they 
left London, when it grew dark, poor tired May fell 
asleep. She slept at intervals until they reached 
Frewen Springs, and then was lifted from the train 
into a carriage, and again fell asleep as the town 
lights were left behind, and the carriage was driven 
along a dark country road. 

Half asleep, half awake, she was carried into a 
cottage where candles and a fire slightly roused her. 
She was not hungry, for she had had supper in the 
train, so they gently put her into bed. 

" Where am I } " This was May's first question as 
she opened her eyes next morning, and everything 
seemed strange : " I am not in my own bed, I am 
sure ; am I like Alice, and have I come into Wonder- 
land ?" 
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She rubbed her eyes, and saw a room with a very 
funny ceiling ; in one place it came down so low that 
a chest of drawers could not have stood there, in 
another over her bed, it was quite high. The walls 
had no paper on them ; they were white-washed, 
except round the part near the floor, and that was 
coloured blue. The mantelpiece was very tall, and 
the ledge quite narrow ; upon it were some dogs, with 
curly manes and tails, and in the middle a pink and 
brown cottage made of china. 

May looked at these from her bed, and at the 
latticed window with its blue check curtains, and how 
she longed to be able like other children to jump up 
and go to them. She lay as long as she could 
without getting impatient, at last she could bear it no 
longer. 

" Mary Anne 1" she cried, " Mary Anne ! " 

Soon Mary Anne appeared. She stood in the 
doorway, her face red after her morning's wash, her 
eyes shining with mirth. 

Oh ! what chattering now began. Mary Anne told 
May how she had hardly waked up when the carriage 
stopped at old Daniel's, how her father had carried 
her upstairs, and how perhaps they would stay here 
all the summer long. 

" Oh, get me up, and let me look from the window, 
do," said the child. 

Mary Anne lifted her from the little white bed, and 
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carried her to the window, and this was what she saw. 
Green fields with sheep, and lambs running beside 
them. Trees in the first beauty of a warm spring, a 
garden just below full of spring flowers. 

To you who live in the country always, it will not 
seem much to see, but to May, to the child ac- 
customed to houses and streets, and the tiniest of 
gardens, it was a sight that cheered at once, and 
she began to laugh and talk, and beg Mary Anne 
to dress her, and take her quickly down, which she 
did. 

Soon she was lying on an old-fashioned couch near 
the fireplace in a cosy kitchen. A very neat little 
old man sat by the fire. 

" Old Daniel,'* whispered Mary Anne. 

" Well, lovey," said the old man. 

" Well, sir," said May respectfully. 

" So you came by the train ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

** And here youVe to be till you get a strong lady ; 
come, dame, and look at our new little lady." 

This was to a tall and very clean old woman who 
came in. 

" Why, now Daniel," said she, without noticing the 
pale child, " let her be till she has had her breakfast,'* 
and here she brought the child a basin of bread and 
milk, and went away without a word. 

But the child and the old man could not help 
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looking at one another, and the child almost wished 
at last old Daniel would talk again, instead of softly 
tapping his knee and saying under his breath, " Dear, 
dear." Both he and May seemed afraid to speak, 
but at last the bread and milk was finished, and the 
old woman came again, and said, — 

" Now, my pretty, you can chat a bit with the old 
master, and then he must go to work." 

So they were left alone again, and old Daniel now 
told May of his garden, and of all the flowers that were 
coming up, and of the trouble he had with the snails 
and also the birds, and promised her a garden, where 
she should at once sow some mustard and cress seed 
that would be up while she was sleeping. 

At last he said quite suddenly, " Well, good-bye, 
little miss," and he went away before she had time to 
ask him where he was going. 

Then the old woman came back and put a soft 
furred kitten on the couch beside the child, and sitting 
down herself beside her, she gently rubbed her poor 
little legs to get them warm, and talked to her. 

" Mary Anne tells me, my dearie, you had a fall 
when you were a baby." 

" Oh, yes," said May, " my nurse let me fall, not 
Mary Anne, oh, no ! but one who was careless and un- 
kind, for she never told about it for a long, long time, 
or father thinks something might have been done for 
me. 
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" Well, missy, you'll get better here, I hope. We 
will try and get you strong. You must call me 
Nanna, that is my name to little boys and girls ; but 
see, here is your father," 




CHAPTER III. 

CAPTAIN CLIFFORD JOINS HIS SHIP. 

"Oh! father, father dear ! " cried little May, holdmg 
out her loving arms to him. 

Captain Clifford sat down and held his child's 
hand. They seemed as pleased to meet as if they 
had been apart for ages instead of one night. 
Presently he began to look round at May's new 
home. 

"You must not think, sir,'' began Mrs. Daniel, 
" that your young lady will be in this room always, it 
is our living room, but you would call it a kitchen. 
There is a parlour for her, but sometimes it cheers up 
little folks to see all that goes on." 

" So it does," said Captain Clifford. " And so that 
a place is clean and fresh, it will do for my May." 

" Father s been talking to her, that's my master I 
mean, he's been telling her all about the garden, and 
how she's to have one of her own." 

" Ah ! " said the captain, " come, darling, get Mary 
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Anne to bring your wraps, and I'll carry you to see the 
flowers." 

She was soon dressed, and her father carried her 
into the garden. Over the cottage in front grew a 
creeper, called a Japonica, with round, bright, yellow 
tufts for flowers, no perfume. The cottage was white- 
washed, gabled and neatly thatched, and the windows 
were latticed ; so now you can fancy a little, perhaps, 
the look of May's new home. It stood in a large 
plot of ground, but only had a small flower-garden in 
front, then the lane, then fields. A great part of the 
garden was, at the side, laid out in strawberry beds. 

Quite at the turn of the lane, you could see another 
cottage, also whitewashed and thatched. This, May 
afterwards found was young Daniel's ; now, she was 
too busy to notice it, she was looking, with her father, 
at the flower beds. 

They were gay with anemones, and sweet with the 
lovely smell of wall-flowers. Gay borderings of daisies 
circled them, and the child went into ecstasies of 
delight over all. 

Her father made her smell some of the flowers 
and shrubs ; he made her laugh by fairly dipping her 
head into a lilac ; her hair got covered with tiny flowers, 
shed from the great bunches, and oh ! how sweet, yet 
rather faint, was the smell. Glorious were the shrubs, 
purple and red with colour, white, too, and besides, 
some of the pale Persian kind. After a time Captain 
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Clifford sat down on a bench, and made May 
comfortable beside him. 

** While I am away, love," he said, " you must learn 
the names of all these flowers, and then when I come 
back, we shall not be so ignorant ; now I can say, and 
so can you, look at this pretty blue flower, or look at 
that pretty white flower, or yellow, or pink ; but that 
won't do, May ; you must get old Daniel to teach you 
the names." 

" Yes, yes ! I will ; then when you come back, I can 
tell you what we shall want for our garden, when 
I am a young lady, and when I keep your house.'^ 

" Of course, and listen, find out too all about birds 
that you can, and about all sorts of things ; that is 
what I do everywhere, you know how many things I 
get together." 

" Oh ! yes, there are the seaweeds, the corals, the 
bird's eggs, the stuffed birds, the — " 

" Yes, and now you, darling, must begin collecting 
for me." 

" But flowers wither so," said May, rather sadly. 

" You must learn how to dry them, and you must 
write under each dried flower its name." 

" Oh ! that will be nice, and about birds, I hope I 
may learn too ; that I think I can do at young 
Daniel's." 

Captain Clifford laughed. 

** Ah 1 to be sure. May," said he, " learn all you can 
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about them at young Daniers, the place I hear is so 
full of birds." 

The little girl grew sleepy by-and-by with the fresh 
air, and her father carried her in, and left her pre- 
sently in her sitting-room on the couch, safe in Mary 
Anne's care. 

He then had some talk with Nurse Daniel, and 
explained that he should not say good-bye to May for 
fear of upsetting her, and that he could not see her 
again before he sailed. He went and kissed her softly, 
and put a letter on the little table at her side, and, 
with a fond lingering look, hurried away. His heart 
ached, but a sailor learns to bear partings bravely. 
There was work to be done before joining his ship, and 
little time for grieving. 

When, however, he was at last on board the 
"Victoria," his heart was gladdened by receiving a 
letter from May. He sailed on the 2nd of April, 
on a Sunday, a day sailors love for starting. 

The "Victoria" was a large steamer bound for 
Alexandria. Captain Clifford sat in his cabin when 
she was off, and took out May's letter, which had 
been given him as the ship left Liverpool, and which 
until now he had been too busy to read. This was 
it:— 

" Dear Father, — I woke up and found a large blue 
letter on the table ; I guessed then you were gone. I 
cried at first when I found you had gone without Say- 
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ing good-bye. Nurse Daniel was very kind. She 
said I had better go to see young Daniel's, and if I 
were quick there would be time to write to you about 
it, for you had not had time to go and see the cottage 
full of birds. 

" So, father, I left off crying, and got Mary Anne to 
dress me, and get the garden-chair out to draw me. 
Now I write to thank you for the blue letter, which 
you left me, and I read it all through many times, 
and it told me why you went without saying good-bye. 
Now I must tell you about young Daniel's. 

" I do hope my letter will come to you before the 
' Victoria * is gone. I am sure you were vexed not to 
have seen young Daniel's. (Captain Clifford smiled 
as he read this.) Mary Anne drew me there. We 
had not far to go along the lane. We came to a 
cottage something like this, only no garden in front, 
but a yard instead. 

" In the yard, father, there were such funny fowls, 
very tall, pale buff ones. They have hardly any tails, 
but then they have feathers all down their legs. They 
are called Cochin China fowls. On each side of the 
door hung cages. One was a large wicker one ; inside 
was a bird called a Starling. It is black, but in the 
sun its feathers look all colours ; its tail is short. It is 
very pert. It spoke to me, at least Mary Anne said 
it did, but I could not make out what it said. Oh! 
father, you would have liked young Daniel's. I 
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almost wish I had gone there instead of here, it 
is so full of birds. All round the room, father, 
cages up all the walls, and there are two squirrels 
besides. 

" The birds made such a noise all singing at once» 
I wished I could have brought the canary with me ; he 
would have liked it 

" I am writing this letter a little at a time till it is 
done, because it does not then tire me, and when I am 
tired Mary Anne writes what I say, or nurse does, to 
make it long. Young Mrs. Daniel showed me the 
squirrels ; they are brown, and have such nice tails, so 
bushy and soft, and their eyes are like black beads. 
Their cage goes round and round. Then I saw two 
cats. They never kill the birds, because they have 
been taught not, Mrs. Daniel says ; and there were 
some puppies, and some white mice. 
" Is it not a nice home for Mrs. Daniel } 
" Father, when I grow up, let us have the same sort 
of home ! But now I am tired, I have sat up rather 
long. Pray bring me some pink shells, and a monkey; 
do take care to come back soon : I love you ! Good- 
bye, dear father. I know some names of flowers, they 
are too long to write, but I can say them. I send you 
one, it has a long name in Latin, but it is * Forget-me- 
not ' in English, one tiny bit came out under the wall. 
" I remain, my dear father, your loving child. May." 
Captain Clifford was pleased with this letter, and 
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managed to find time to write one by the pilot, when 
he left the ship. 

May received it the day after, and this was what 
Captain Clifford said : — 

" My dear little girl, — I must make haste and write 
to you, before we get into rough water ; a breeze is 
getting up, and the 'Victoria' will soon begin to 
plunge. We are off, May ! 

" Let me tell you what I did, before I came aboard 
of her. I went, after I had finished all my business, 
to see your granny, and told her all about you. She 
was very pleased to hear you liked Frewen, and Martha 
was glad too. She said they all missed you. I had 
only time to see them all, and run down to the 
Prince's landing-stage. You remember. May, my 
taking you there once. Well, after all, when I got 
down, I had to wait a bit before getting into the little 
tug to go to my ship. 

" And, oh ! May, how amused you would have been ! 
Such a crowd of emigrants came pouring down the 
steps. A great many of them were Danes and 
Norwegians, dressed very oddly, but their luggage 
amused me ! so many of their boxes were painted in 
bright colours, some green as a caterpillar, others blue 
as the sky. The men carried them on their shoulders, 
and came tumbling down the steps to the stage, never 
looking where they were going ; the women chattered, 
the children cried, and there was such a hubbub. 
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" At last I got away ; the river looked very gay, boats 
were crossing backwards and forwards to New 
Brighton, several big emigrant ships were waiting 
down the river, where our own dear 'Victoria' lay 
waiting for me. 

" After I had been some time on deck, I read your 
letter. I am glad, dear May, you are happy. This 
summer will be a bright one for you, I trust : be a good 
girl, say your prayers night and morning. God will 
take care of you, and bring us soon to meet again, I 
hope. 

" I like to think my child is brave and patient, but I 
hope not much pain will come, and the country air 
may cure her. 

" Many kisses, and all the love of your fond father, 

" Hugh Clifford. 

" Ship, * Victoria,' 2nd April 
" To Miss May Clifford." 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE HOUSE FULL OF BIRDS. 

It was no wonder that a little girl should enjoy a 
visit to young Daniel's. 

One fine morning May begged Mary Anne to 
take her there, and Mary Anne, nothing loth, 
consented. 

She wheeled May's chair along, gaily chattering 
all the while. When they arrived at the door Mrs. 
Daniel came out curtseying, and said she was glad 
they were come, for young Daniel was at home, and 
little miss had not yet seen him. When she had said 
this she went to call him. Mrs. Daniel was a young 
woman, with light hair, knotted up at the back of her 
head, with very long hair-pins, which stood out fiercely 
here and there. 

She had a good-tempered face, blue eyes, and 
a mouth that seemed always laughing. She was 
very clean, but not often tidy. The hair-pins sticking 
out of her frizzy hair gave her a wild appearance, and 

c 
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her clothes looked as if she had flung them on 
in haste. Then the hem of her dress was always 
frayed, for the fact was the young puppies, or other 
young creatures about, often bit and pulled at the hem 
of her gown. 

May liked her, for she seemed full of fun, and the 
animals and birds all came to her when she called 
them, and let her do what she liked with them. 

Now Mary Anne sat down on a bench, and with 
her mistress waited for the return of Mrs. Daniel with 
her husband. 

Both were surprised when Mrs. Daniel returned, 
half-leading, half-pushing, a shy, gaunt man, almost 
old enough to have been her father. 

** It can't be young Daniel!" said both mistress and 
maid to themselves. 

But it was. It was Mrs. Daniel's husband, or the 
master, as she called him, who had been called "young 
Daniel '* so long, that, though his hair was now grey, 
and he was almost old enough to be his wife's father, 
he was still called " Young Daniel." 

May was so surprised, she was silent till Mrs. 
Daniel said to her, — 

" Here's the master." And to the tall, gaunt man, 
" Here's little miss." 

" Is it, is it young Daniel } " asked May timidly. 

At this young Daniel laughed a deep, hoarse, 
guttural laugh, and his wife a shy but merry one. 
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*' Yes, he's young Daniel, he*s always been," said 
she. 

He had a kind face, very thin, and very wasted- 
looking, and curious, large, dreamy eyes. 

" Look, miss," said he, without further preface, and 
he drew from a deep pocket at one side a creature 
which he laid on the apron of May's carriage. 

" Oh ! what, what is it ? " said May, forgetting her 
surprise, in fear of this creature with its yellow body, 
and long, bushy tail, small head, and sharp, black eyes. 
" It reminds me of a squirrel, and yet it's not a 
squirrel ? No, it's not so pretty. Oh ! will it bite } 
and how it smells ! " 

Young Daniel laughed. 

" Oh ! no, miss, he's not a squirrel, he's a more use- 
ful beastie ; he's a ferret" He took it up. " See, 
you must always take him up like this, quick, with 
your fingers, and thumb, firm round his neck, then he 
can't bite, squirrels the same." 

" Would he bite t " 

" Oh ! there's nothing like him for biting, when he 
catches hold of anything ; he would not loose it, if you 
hit, or even killed him." 

" Oh ! take him away," said May ; " he looks sharp 
and cruel." 

" Oh, bless you, miss ; Peter won't bite, he knows 
me ; but if you could only see him after a rat." 

« What should I see ? " 

c 2 
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" See ! you'd see him nose about, till he'd be sure of 
the hole where master rat lived ; then down he'd go, 
as brave as brave, and not a bit of his tail even you'd 
see, till all of a sudden, from holes nigh, would come 
the rats, fleeing from him ; or out he would come with 
a bloody nose, licking his lips after a fight, if there 
was no other opening and the old rat forced to die 
game." 

" Oh ! he must be clever ; but I don't much like 
him." 

" Don't you, miss } Well then, back he shall 

go- 
And young Daniel pounced suddenly upon Peter, 

took him up, clapped him into his pocket, and stood 

waiting for further orders from his wife. 

" Show her Tim," said she ; and young Daniel went 
into the cottage. 

Presently he came out, with a bird on his wrist. 

" Why it's only a sparrow," cried May. " What is 
there wonderful about him ? can he play tricks } can 
he sing ? or is it only that he is tame } " 

" Oh ! look again, missy," said Mrs. Daniel. 

" May raised herself upon her arm, and now she 
saw that little Tim had only one real leg. 

" And did you make him that funny wire leg, young 
Daniel } " she said. 

" Yes, did I ; he came with a lot of other birds one 
day, and we went on feeding them through the frost, 
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and one morning he came with one poor little leg 
broken ; he had been caught in a trap." 

"I can understand that," said May; "don't you 
remember, Mary Anne, how we once found a poor bird, 
caught in a cruel brick trap ? " 

" Yes, trapped he must have been, and how he got 
out passes me almost. I caught him, and fitted him 
with a little wire leg, binding it softly on to what was 
left of the other, for it had been clean torn off at the 
joint. He flew away, but came again and again ; at 
last I took a fancy to him, and thinks I, if I keep him 
if ever he wants another leg I can fit him, so there he 
IS, as tame as tame can be." 

" Ah ! he would not go far from his cage now, I 
doubt," said Mrs. Daniel. 

May was charmed with this account of Tim. 

"I like him much better than the ferret," she 
said. 

" Go in, Timmy," said young Daniel, turning the 
bird off his arm, and he flew into the cottage. 

"And can you tame the squirrels ?" 

" Not so easily, miss ; when they do get out, they 
are very wild, and such beggars to catch." 

" How do you manage if one gets out ?" 

"Why," said young Daniel, as he brought their 
rolling cage, and placed it on the ground near May ; 
" let's suppose it's Jack that gets out, I never know 
'em apart, but the missis does ; why then we put out 
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the cage into the garden, and Jack will come back to 
it He goes peering about, and wants to get in. The 
missis has a string, fastened to the lid of the close 
box, at the end, with the little door shut between that 
and the rolling wire cage, where Jill would be still 
going round ; Jack smells the bread and milk inside 
the box, and soon slips over and in, when * pop ' 
the string is loosed that held up the lid, down 
it goes ; the missis runs up, and fastens it, opens 
the little door, and Jack and Jill are together 
again." 

" Oh, look, look, Mary Anne, they are sitting up, 
holding their nuts like children, with their paws, like 
hands. Oh ! how pretty ! " 

May's delight pleased young Daniel. 

" Come, miss," said he, " you must not go without 
seeing the owl." 

" She can't get round to the shed in the carriage," 
said Mrs. Daniel. 

" Oh ! but 111 carry her, if miss don't mind. Tm 
rough, but I'm clean, if she is not above letting me 
take her." 

Oh ! no. May had no such thought, and even if 
young Daniel had been a little dirty, as well as rough, 
I think for the sake of seeing the owl, she would have 
gone with him. So young Daniel carried her to the 
back of the house, and here was a hovel; it was 
made with beams of wood, stuck up from the 
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ground, and had a slanting roof thatched with 
furze. 

When Daniel opened the door, at first it seemed 
dark, afterwards it was less so, as May's eyes grew 
accustomed to the dim light. She almost screamed 
with joy, when she saw, quite in a corner, perched on 
a piece of wood, a large white and yellow bird, with 
the roundest of round eyes, and a round face, half 
silly, half wise. 

Young Daniel told her that, they letting in the 
light suddenly, annoyed it, and that night was the 
time when it could see best. 

" Then, miss," he said, " the owl by nature comes 
out, and lives on moths, and bats, and field mice ; it 
can only see in the gloaming, but all day long if it 
can, it sleeps." 

May amused herself a long time, looking at the 
wise-foolish face, and then young Daniel carried her 
to see some rabbits, and some guinea-pigs. 

'* Master Ivors has had one of these," he said, 
taking up a guinea-pig, "he is a young gentleman, 
who often comes here, his mother lives at Frewen 
Springs." 

*' Does he lie down always, like me ? " 

" Oh no, missy I he is a strong young gentleman." 

After a bit, May said again, " Has he a father 

too?" 

" Well, yes, miss, he has ; but he is a cross one." 
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" That IS not like mine ! I have no mother ; but 
I have such a kind father, he carries me about in his 
arms, and he is never cross to me, never." 

Young Daniel's face was moved a little, his large 
grey eyes filled with tears. " No one could be hard on 
you, missy, I should think," he said. 

" But why is Master Ivor's father hard on him ?" 

"Well, missy, I hardly know, but still you see 
Master Jack is always up to something ; he's full of 
mischief, he's " — Daniel was going to say ' strong ' but 
stopped, as he did not like May to be reminded she 
was weak. 

"You mean he's not helpless like me ?" asked the 
child ; " do you know, young Daniel, my father would 
give all he has, he says, in his big ship, to make me 
strong. But if I grew strong and wild, would he be 
cross to me?" 

" Oh, no, I am sure not," said the man kindly. 

" Then it must be that Master Ivors' father is not 
like mine. Oh, young Daniel ! I won't mind being 
weak and helpless while I have my father." 

It was strange, that the child talked so to this man, 
whom she had never seen before; she had never, to 
her father, or granny, or to her nurse, let out the 
trouble of her little heart, at being so laid by from 
childish sports and fun. From that day she and young 
Daniel were fast friends. 

As the wheeled carriage was pushed away he 
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gazed after it, then turning, he said, in a hoarse voice, 
" Come, Susan, thou must often ask the little lady 
down, and we'll get her a bird up there to amuse her." 
I believe both young Daniel and his wife thought 
that the great cure on earth, for sorrow or sickness, 
was the possession of a bird. 




CHAPTER V. 

MAY MEETS A NEW FRIEND. 

If open air and the merry sunshine had power to cure, 
certainly May was now having them to the fulL 
Every morning saw her in her light-wheeled chair, 
warmly wrapped up it is true, for the winds were 
somewhat cold. 

She often sat watching old Daniel, who loved to 
have her near him as he tended his plants, and she 
grew very fond of the old man, and learnt much from 
him. She knew the names of all the flowers in the 
garden, and began to understand a great deal about 
them. 

Old Daniel made her notice how they loved the 
sun, and always opened their petals wide to greet 
him ; so that she was no longer surprised to see 
anemones on one side of the lane open and smiling, 
and on the shady side shut and drooping. 

Sometimes her chair went down the lane to 
young DanieVs, and she spent a pleasant hour there 
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among the birds. Altogether she had a happy 
time. 

Old Mrs. Daniel took faithful charge of her, seeing 
that Mary Anne took her out when warm enough, 
and kept her in when cold, Frewen was a sheltered 
place, and Mrs. Daniel took care too she had plenty 
of good milk and good food. 

If she seemed to flag, Nurse Daniel always managed 
for her to sleep off her weariness, so that almost be- 
fore she had time to feel her weakness she was 
refreshed and felt bright again, growing a little better 
daily. 

A famous old nurse was Mrs. Daniel. Many a 
young gentleman and lady now grown up remembered 
her with gratitude. 

Nanna, as she was always called, had been so much 
among the gentlefolks that her manners were very 
good. She was always respectful, and parents were 
not afraid of the children's laughing and talking with 
her, for she never, in the midst of any fun, allowed 
them to be familiar or rude. 

In her neat print gown, linen shawl pinned over 
her breast, snowy cap, and muslin apron, Nurse Daniel 
was a pleasant sight ; her face was really fine, rather 
stern, perhaps, but her kind old eyes were always 
smiling. She always said ** Miss May," so that at 
last Mary Anne, whose manners were less good, be- 
came respectful too to her little mistress. 
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May often lay looking at nurse as she walked 
briskly about doing her work, then at old Daniel 
sleeping in the arm-chair, and she would wonder what 
they could both have been like when they were young, 
and then she would wonder about young Daniel too. 

Nurse would sometimes tell her how, when she had 
married, they were well off, and how, after their boy 
was born, misfortunes had come, and she had gone 
out as nurse again, and her husband as gardener, and 
lived apart to earn their living ; and how, after they 
were able to take a cottage, and have their child from 
the people he had been placed with, she still went 
on as a nurse at her own home. 

As I said, the life was a happy one for the child, 
and the happiness was telling on her ; a little more 
colour came into her pale cheeks, and a little more 
sparkle into her dark eyes. But other happiness was 
yet to come ; greater far than that of basking in the 
sunshine, or enjoying flowers and birds ; newer than 
any of these to May. 

She began to know Johnny Ivors, and after that to 
know other children; the family at Fernley Hall. 
But first of all I must tell you about Johnny, and how 
he and May came to know each other. 

It was one day when she was at young Daniel's. 
She was trying to make friends with some tame little 
partridges, and was throwing crumbs to them as she 
lay back in her chair. 
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The gate clicked, May started, a hasty step made 
her turn her head. A bright-faced boy of about 
thirteen came up the path ; he said nothing, but as he 
passed the chair he smiled, and May smiled too. 

The boy, with his quick step, passed into the 
kitchen, the little girl went on throwing crumbs to 
the tiny, dainty birds. Presently the boy came out. 

" There is no one at home," he said to May ; " at 
least, only a little girl working here." 

" No," said May. 

*'I thought there must be, you know" — May 
noticed afterwards the boy always said, * you know '— 
" seeing you here with your maid." 

"You cannot tell by that, because I am allowed to 
come into the yard, even when Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
are out" 

" How jolly that is ; now I would rather come here 
than to the grandest house in Frewen Springs ! " 

" I never was at Frewen Springs," said May. 

"You need not want to go there," said the boy, 
seating himself at the end of the chair. " It's a stupid, 
stuck-up place." 

" Nurse has promised to take me to see it some 
day," said May. 

" Nurse Daniel 1 " asked the boy. 

"Yes." 

" Oh, then ! " said the boy, " if you know Nurse 
Daniel; so do I. I am Johnny Ivors." 
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" Oh, are you ? " said May, with interest, " then it 
was you who had a guinea-pig from here." 

Johnny did not answer for a moment, but a smile 
came over his good-natured face, then he burst out 
laughing. 

" Oh, that guinea-pig ! " said he ; " it did get me 
into a scrape with father." 

'* How was that ? " 

"Johnny laughed again, and May, though she was 
not quite sure if Johnny was right to laugh, since he 
had got into a scrape with his father, laughed also. 

" Only think," said Johnny, " I rode round here on 
Bob. Bob is my pony, you know. I had my school- 
bag full of books ; for I had just done at old Mur- 
phey's, my tutor's, you know. I thought I must see 
young Daniel ; I had not set eyes on him for two 
whole days. Well, I came over, and he showed me 
his guinea-pigs. I bought one on the spot; he 
wanted me to leave it behind till he could send it ; 
but no, I could not find it in my heart to do so ; so I 
popped it into the bag with my school-books, and so 
carried it home. When I got there I was late for 
dinner — for I had stayed too long at Daniel's — and 
what do you think } I left the guinea-pig, you know, 
in the bag in my bedroom all the time I was at 
dinner, with the books, and all night, too. In the 
morning, do you know, they were every one nibbled 
round the edges I " 
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" Was your father i^ery angry ? " 

« Oh, wasn't he, just?" - 

" Well," said May, *' it wasn't much wonder ; school- 
books are dear, I daresay." 

" Not very dear to me," said the boy, with a laugh ; 
" the guinea-pig was welcome to them all, for what I 
cared." 

" But your father," said May, " was it not dreadful 
vexing him ? " 

" Not at all. I am used to it. He was very angry, 
and was just going to punish me, but some one came 
in just as he was going to do so, and put him into a 
rage about quite a different thing ; so I slipped out, 
and when I saw him again he had forgotten about 
the books." 

May was puzzled ; this was a new kind of father, 
and a new kind of way altogether. She was silent 

" I am Johnny Ivors," said the boy, starting fresh 
after this pause ; " what is your name t " 

'* Mary Clifford ; but I am always called ' May,' " 

" Shall I draw you ? " said Johnny, looking with a 
longing eye at the chair. 

" Oh yes, please ! " said May ; " that would be fun, 
and Mary Anne can push." 

A long ride May had that day. First they went 
back to nurse, to tell her where they were going. She 
gave them all some cake and milk, and asked Johnny 
after his mother, and then they started. It was 
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a far, far better ride than May ever had had 
before. 

When they came to a pond, Johnny would stop 
and show her how to play at ducks and drakes. This 
was done by throwing a very flat stone, so as to skim 
the water, lightly touching it in two or three places. 
When any very lovely wild flowers were to be seen 
Johnny would stop, and would get over ditches, and 
up the banks, and scramble where Mary Anne could 
not have gone. 

At last they reached a hill, where, below them, they 
saw a park, and in the middle a large white stone 
house, looking very silent, solemn, and deserted. 
Three long avenues of elms grew in three directions, 
one in front and one from each end of it. These 
trees were full of rooks' nests, and if the house was 
deserted the rookery was not ; for the rooks kept up 
a perpetual cawing and calling, like those in Tenny- 
son's poem. 

" Oh, what a great house ! " said May. " What is 
this place called ? whose is it ? " 

"Don't you know.^" said Johnny. ''Why, it is 
Fernley Hall. The Ferns are all away now, but soon 
they are coming home. Oh, won't it be jolly i " 

" Are they young } " asked May ; " young like 

us.?" 

"Oh! all ages," said Johnny; "some older, some 
younger; some boys, some girls; some wise, some 
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foolish ; some merry, some sad ; some sorry, some 
glad." 

"Oh, stop!" said May; "there cannot be such 
numbers of them." 

" You will see, you will see ; that is their home." 

" Oh ! shall I ever go to such a grand place, do you 
think ? " said May. 

" Oh ! I don't know ; I should think so. But, after 
all, it's not half so nice as young Daniel's. The 
Ferns would rather live there, you know ; it's so full 
of birds." 



CHAPTER VI. 

MAY FIRST HEARS OF THE FEUD. 

Long the boy and girl sat on the hill that day. It 
was towards the end of April, and the day was sunny 
and bright. The soft south wind blew a hundred 
sweet perfumes from the open country below. Now 
from the fresh-turned earth, of ploughed fields, now 
from violet banks hid away, under green hedges, now 
from pale primrose clusters, the breeze carried a 
sweetness so delicate that they could hardly say what 
it was; and so on, wherever there was freshness, 
wherever there was fragrance, it seemed as if the 
wind had culled it and carried it upward, to fling it to 
the laughing children on the hill. They did not 
think much about it, but they felt that the fresh air 
made them joyous. 

Other creatures were joyous too ; the lark sprang 
upward, till lost in the blue sky he poured out his 
song, and warbled as if his little throat was too full of 
music. 
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"Hark," said Johnny, "there is the cuckoo too; 
cuckoo ! cuckoo !" and he began to answer the distant 
call. 

The children talked very fast. May told Johnny 
all she remembered of her life, then of her father, and 
of the ship ; and already Johnny began to think a 
sailor's life, on board Captain Clifford's ship, would be 
the happiest life in the world. 

" Does he write when he is away } " he asked. 

" Oh ! yes, I get a letter from Gibraltar, from 
Malta, and from Alexandria. Then the ship turns, 
you know, and he is coming home. Soon, soon, I 
may begin to expect him again," said May, her face 
flushing. 

" How pleased you look! " said the boy. 

" Of course," said May, " I must be pleased to see 
my father again." 

Johnny was silent. 

" Come," at last he said, " look down at Femley. 
There are six children there, when they are all at 
home." 

" Tell me about them." 

" Well, there's Alf, he's a tall boy, he's sixteen, he 
goes with his brother Sidney to school, in the north. 
Then there's Agnes ; she's capital, she is fifteen ; and 
Sid's thirteen, and then there's Lily, and oh ! I forgot, 
there's Dick, he comes first, he's my friend, he's 
eleven, and Lily's nine, and Meta's seven." 

D 2 
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" I am twelve," said May shyly. 

" Oh ! that's all right ; let us see, Lily might do," 
said Johnny, " age settles friends ; but do you know, I 
almost like Alf the best, he's a splendid fellow, but 
then, there's age, and that's why Dick and I go 
together ; and, oh ! isn't it a garden ? " continued the 
boy, " it goes away at the back ; none of your neatly- 
kept places, but a wilderness ; why, there's a moat, 
that's water, you know, and a waterfall ; and, oh ! do 
you know what there is ? but you'll never guess, so 
I'll tell you, there's a whale's jawbone." 

" A whale's jawbone ? " echoed May, in wonder. 

" Yes, true as I'm here, it was set up as an arch over 
one of the walks, years and years ago, and ivy's grown 
over it, you can hardly see it now ; but, for all that, 
there it is, a whale's jawbone." 

" Oh ! you don't say so," said May. " How I wish 
I could see it ! " 

*' So you will some day, it's quite easy ; I'll ask Dick 
Fern to ask you." 

" Oh, that would be nice, that is if you can take me. 
I cannot walk." 

" Not walk at all } " said Johnny, in a pitying 
voice. 

" No, not now ; but father thinks I shall walk again 
some day, if I am good, and lie still, and that is why 
I am here at old Daniel's, to be out in the fresh air 
all day, if it is fine, and I must not do any lessons." 
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" How jolly ! " said Johnny. " I would not mind 
being lame, if I never need do any lessons." 

" Oh, please don't say so," said May j " indeed you 
would not like it." 

" Well, having no lessons, and living at old Daniel's 
would make me quite happy." 

" But still you would not like not to run about, nor 
to ride your pony, nor to — " 

" Oh ! but you'll soon do that again," said Johnny 
cheerily. 

He looked down over the view, 

'* Do you see," said he, " a window ? it's the fourth 
above that porch, down there, quite at the side ; well, 
that's Dick's, and if he were at home I should 
know." 

" How ? " said May, gazing down with interest. 

" He puts a flag out, just to let me know ; it's a 
red pocket-handkerchief he bought in Frewen Springs, 
and it's tied at the end of a long bean-pole, so that I can 
see when he is there. Oh ! " said Johnny, performing 
a war-dance, " shan't I be glad when I see that flag 
again." 

" But do you always have to come up here to find 
out ? it is a long way from Frewen Springs." 

" Yes, that is partly why I brought you up to-day ; 
I did so want to know if he were home." 

'* Why ? Could he not write to you ? " 

" No." 
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" Nor meet you in Frewen Springs ? " 

« No." 

"Why not?" 

" Oh ! you see/' said Johnny, rather shamefacedly, 
" you see it's like this, father hates them all, he hates 
old Fern, he won't let me know them/' 

Poor May ! all this puzzled her. 

" Then how can you ? " she began. 

" Oh, come," said Johnny, with gay defiance, 
" don't you begin ; the Ferns and I mean always to 
keep friends ; if we can't meet by fair means, it must 
be by foul. It's like in old times, Nanza says, (that's 
Agnes, you know) when people were all on opposite 
sides, in the civil wars, yet the children wished to be 
friends. We don't like stealth, but we must use it, 
you know." 

" It is a pity," said May. 

" Not at all, it adds to the fun, only sometimes it's 
tiresome. Oh, you should see," went on the boy ; 
"you should see us meet at Frewen Springs, you 
would not think we had ever met before. Father and 
I walk past if we meet the Ferns : I throw up my 
head to look like him, and walk by quite gravely ; no 
how do you do ? no laughing. Then after we have 
passed, for they do the same, Dick looks round and 
makes a sign — look, like this ; but no, I forgot, it's a 
secret. 

May laughed. 
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" You nearly showed me." 

" Yes, nearly, but not quite. Oh ! when they come 
we'll tell you.'* 

But," said May, " I wish your father knew." 
Oh ! but then it would be no secret, you know." 

" I could not bear to have a secret from my father." 

" No, no," said Johnny, looking at her wistfully ; 
"no more should I if mine were like yours. But 
come, well go now ; when we come back again 
perhaps the flag will be up." 



a 
a 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE SQUIRREL HUNT. 

None of you children with brothers and sisters can 
possibly tell what the delight of having a playfellow 
is to a hitherto solitary child. Kind as all her friends 
had been — ^and when I speak of friends I mean every 
one round her, for all who are kind and good to us are 
our friends — still she felt there was something quite 
different in the companionship of Johnny. She went 
to sleep that night and dreamed of ponies; of rambles 
through Fernley gardens, of Lily and Meta Fern, and 
of seeing all sorts of pretty places with them. Directly 
after breakfast she began to talk to old Mrs. Daniel, 
about Johnny; Mary Anne had gone out to see Reu- 
ben's father and mother, who lived near ; you remem- 
ber Reuben, who first told Mary Anne of old Daniel's. 

"Did you ever nurse Johnny Ivors, Nanna ?" 

" No, but I nursed his dear mother." 

" His mother ? " 

" Yes." 
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" Why, I thought she would be old 1" 
" No ; not very old," said Nanna ; " Mr. Ivors is 
much older than she is." 

" Is that why he is so cross ?" 
" Did Master Johnny say he was cross ?" 
" He told me he was very angry when the guinea- 
pig nibbled his books, and cross with him if he ever 
spoke to the young Ferns.'* 

" Ah ! those blessed Ferns," said Nanna, " Master 
Johnny is so fond of them, and for the matter of 
that, his mother too." 

"Then why does Mr. Ivors dislike them, Nanna ?" 
"Well, it's partly over the property, and partly 
because Mr. Ivors is of that jealous nature he can't 
bear his son to like anybody more than himself, and 
he don't go the way to make Master Johnny care for 
him." 

" What does it mean about the property ?" 
" Well, dearie, I don't rightly understand, but Mr. 
Ivors thinks he's a right to it, and that's all you and 
I need understand, little folks must wait, till they 
grow up you know, to understand a many things. 
But Mrs. Ivors, bless her! told me she thought it 
vexed him, as he had not Fernley Hall." 
" Is she jealous, too } and does she want it .^" 
"Not a bit, she thinks Mr. Fern ought to have 
it. Poor Mr. Ivors was brought up to think he 
should have it, and he can't give it up in his mind. 
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I wonder he likes to stay near, but he can't let it 
alone. He comes to Frewen Springs every year, and 
then is fretted because he sees the Ferns driving 
about in the Fernley carriages." 

"And how does Johnny know them ?" 

" Oh ! he went to school with Dick Fern, and used 
to go over to Fernley often, without knowing his 
father minded, until one day he heard of it, and forbid 
him the place." 

" But he says he often sees them, and he will take 
me some day there." 

" Ah, that is the worst of it, it's the only wrong 
thing Master Johnny does, he does not obey his 
father about this ; I don't hear he disobeys in any 
other way." 

"But mayn't I go.?" 

"Well, missy, if the Miss Ferns askyoul see no harm." 

" But I should not care to go without Johnny." 

" Master Johnny must not go, or ought not, I 
should say." 

Here was a blight ! and already May began to 
dislike Mr. Ivors. 

It was the first thing that had crossed her as yet, for if 
Johnny did not go she would not ; after a glimpse of 
the enchanted land, she was to be forbidden to enter it ! 
She was sorry for Johnny, and for herself too. 

" He must be a bad man," she said suddenly. 

"Who?" said Mrs. Daniel. 
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" That Mr. Ivors." 

" Not a bad man," said nurse ; " he is disappointed 
and cross, but not bad." 

" Father is not like that." 

** No, love, but Mr. Ivors you see lived at Fernley 
with an old uncle who loved him dearly, and who 
promised to leave him all he had. Mr. Ivors took the 
name of Fern, and was called Mr. Ivors Fern, of Fern- 
ley. When he married my young lady, he thought 
she would be one day mistress of Fernley, and when 
Master Johnny was born, he thought he was to be 
heir." 

" What does that mean ?" 

" That he would some day have Fernley, when the 
old uncle was dead, and he was dead himself." 

" How dull !" said May. 

" Dull ! my dear, not at all dull ; Master Johnny 
to be master of that beautiful place, and call it 
dull." 

" I mean it would be dull to have it when the old 
uncle was dead, and the father was dead." 

" Well ! now he has just lost it all." 

" How was that, nurse V 

" Well, I can hardly tell you, missy, so as for you to 
understand; but the old gentleman died and no 
'Will ' was found ; that is, a paper which says who shall 
have the property ; and so Mr. Fern, who was the 
rightful heir, took the hall. 
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" What a shame ! " 

" Well no, dearie ; though I'm sorry, I can't but say 
I .think it was fair." 

"Fair ? oh, nurse, I don't think so." 

" Mr. Fern was the next brother's son, and it was 
right, I think. The old man had not been fair about 
him, and it seemed as if, when he died sudden, and was 
prevented being unjust to his brother's child by 
making a ' will,' as he meant to do, he was rightly 
served. Mr. Fern behaved very well, he took the hall 
and the property certainly, for he thought they were his 
rightfully, but he offered to behave very handsome to 
Master Johnny ; he said he would pay all his schooling, 
put him into the army, or church, or whatever Mr. 
Ivors chose ; to be a sort of make up, but Mr. Ivors 
would not hear of it. He went off in a sulk, would 
not speak to Mr. or Mrs. Fern, or any of the family, 
and as I say, though he teases himself by coming 
near the place, he will have nothing to do with any 
of them." 

"And why does Johnny like them ?" 

" Oh ! bless you. Master Johnny don't care! he is fond 
of the Ferns, and never troubles about the place being 
theirs, and his mother is so fond of Mrs. Fern, and the 
two youngest girls, I believe she does not mind a bit." 

Nurse was called out, and May lay and thought it 
all over. 

How strange it seemed, sometimes she felt sorry for 
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Mr. Ivors, sometimes she felt sorry for Johnny ; any- 
how, she hoped she should see the Ferns. She wished 
she might go there, she wished that it was not dis- 
obedience in Johnny to see them. When suddenly, 
what was this noise? May raised herself on her 
arm, she listened; it sounded as if some one was 
calling. 

Presently young Mrs. Daniel put her head in. 
'* Oh ! missy, dear," she said, " Jack has got out, and 
this time he has gone far away. I have found where 
he is though, he is at the top, quite the top of the elm 
in the meadow ; if you hear us calling, you will know 
what it is." 

" Is young Daniel with you ?" said May, with keen 
interest. 

" Yes, master's there, he's going down with a bat- 
fowling net, and father too, to try to shake the tree, 
and catch him if they can." 

" Oh ! how I should like to see," cried May : " where 
is Mary Anne ? she might draw me down ; but, oh ! 
what a pity ! she's gone to spend the day at Reuben's, 
I do want to see Jack caught." 

" Here, master," screamed Susan Daniel, from the 
door to her husband. Young Daniel was passing, he 
had the long sticks of the bat-fowling net over his 
shoulder ; his father accompanied him. 
"What is it, Susan?" 
" Oh ! little miss do want to see Jack caught." 
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" Well ! you bring her/* 

" But we can't get her chair down the meadow, it 
would shake her." 

"Then let her be carried between you and Mary 
Anne." 

" Mary Anne's gone to Reuben's, and mother's out." 

" Well, then, come along, girl, and help father with 
the nets, and I'll carry missy; but we shall lose Jack, if 
you are not quick." 

"Oh, how lucky!" said Susan, "here's Master 
Johnny." 

Yes, it was Johnny, trotting upon Bob. 

He quickly understood what was to be done. He 
dismounted, fastened Bob up to the palings, and rail 
down the meadow to watch Jack till they came. The 
old man followed with the nets. 

Susan, meantime, dressed May, and young Daniel 
carried her down to the meadow ; Susan spread a rug, 
and there she lay to see the fun. 

Johnny was already wild with excitement. He 
was dancing about on the banks of a pond over which 
the tree grew. 

" There he is," he cried, " there he is, I saw him the 
minute after I came down. Oh, you merry little Jack, 
it is almost a shame to catch you ; there you are ; I 
wish I could jump from bough to bough like that." 

Old Daniel and his son arranged the net to stretch 
across under the boughs on which the squirrel was 
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moving. Unluckily it was over the pond, and it was 
an awkward matter, standing on the dry bank on 
which the tree grew, to stretch it over the water. It 
wanted the two to hold it steady. 

" All right," said Johnny, " I'll swarm- up the tree 
and shake the branch, for I see that's what you want 
to do, hold it tight" 

Soon he was scrambling up. May was thunder- 
struck, she had never seen a boy climb up trees before. 

Soon Johnny was safely seated in a fork of the elm, 
and he began to shake the bough on which the squirrel 
sat 

The others watched, and Susan and May could not 
help giving a little scream when the squirrel, either 
frightened by the shaking, or losing its balance, fell 
from the bough into the net. 

But a far greater excitement awaited them. The 
poor little squirrel, falling into a too open part of the 
net, slipped through, and fell into the pond. 

Johnny shouted, Susan screamed. May began to 
cry. Everybody was surprised, unless it was young 
Daniel, who never looked surprised, when the little 
squirrel swam gallantly to the bank, and scrambling 
up began to run through the short grass of the' 
meadow. But its long bushy tail all draggled with water 
was very heavy, and hindered its usually rapid move- 
ment, and so Susan Daniel, recovering from her fright, 
rushed after it, and soon caught the little creature. 
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" You poor wet little thing," cried May, " I hope 
you will never run away again, you must not leave 
Jill, indeed." 

Johnny descended from his perch, and joined her. 

" Is it not jolly V said he, " out in the meadow, and 
what fun. we have had catching the squirrel ! I came 
over to see you, but never thought of this fun ; how 
shall you get back to the house V 

" Young Daniel will carry me," said May. 

"But need you go yet? it is so nice out of doors, 
everything is so jolly, and you can lie on your rug, 
and I'll bring you things to see." 

"Well," said Susan, "I dare not leave miss here. 
Granny would never forgive me." 

" Oh, then you shall go up home, and I will show 
you my pony." 

So it was settled ; young Daniel carried May, 
Susan the struggling squirrel, old Daniel the nets, and 
Johnny followed empty-handed. 

" Why are they called bat-fowling nets, Johnny ? " 
asked May. 

" Oh, have you never seen a bat ? Daniel, we must 
show her some bats. Why, bats are the funniest little 
creatures ; their bodies are very like that of a mouse, 
and yet they have wings." 

" Oh, Johnny." 

"Yes, yes, indeed ; is it not so, Daniel V* 

" Indeed it is, miss." 



Mrs. Ivors at the Gate. 
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" Well ! men go round ricks at night, and lay the 
nets over the sides ; the bats you know sleep in ricks, 
and so do birds, and when they hear a noise, out they 
come, and instead of being able to fly in and out, they 
are caught in the nets." 

" How cruel ! " 

"Well, no, miss," said young Daniel, "if they 
must be caught, it is not a painful way of catching 
them." 

"You must come out with ipe some dark night, 
Mary," said the boy. 

Young Daniel laughed. " I think, sir," he said, " it 
is not quite in missy's way, but as for you, if there's 
any bird-catching or any other catching, you're sure 
to be at it." 

"There's a lady on horseback at our gate," said 
Susan, " and no one to hold the horse." 

" It's mother, I do believe," cried Johnny. 

He ran forward, turning round to call out, " I will 
hold her horse." 

Old Daniel hurried after him, and now kind young 
Daniel noticed how flushed May's face was. She had 
seen few strangers, and was timid, and the thought of 
meeting Mrs. Ivors excited her, 

" Is she kind } " she asked. " Nurse told me 
Johnny's father was cross if Johnny liked any one." 

" Oh ! missy, bless you, she's not like that ; she's 
a kind young madam, and as merry as Master Johnny 

E 
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himself; but I shall just carry you straight in, and you 
need not see her unless you like. You are tired and 
must rest." 

May over excited and flurried by the squirrel hunt, 
and the thought of a stranger, burst into tears. 
Young Daniel soothed her. He carried her in by the 
back way, and laid her on her couch, for she was very 
pale. 

Old Mrs. Daniel was angry with Susan at first for 
having let her be excited, but poor Susan could not 
help it, for what had really startled May was the 
sight of the little squirrel in the water. She had 
feared it would be drowned. 

Susan explained the accident, and when May hear- 
ing her noisy talk began to smile, Mrs. Daniel was 
more satisfied, and leaving Susan with May went back 
to Mrs. Ivors. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FERNS BACK AT THE HALL. 

" May I come in ?" said a pleasant voice, and at the 
same moment there was a tap at the door of Mr. 
Ivor's study. 

He was seated at his writing-table, a man past 
middle age, dark as to complexion and hair, but the 
last rapidly turning grey. He would have been hand- 
some, but his thin lips were too firmly closed to look 
good-tempered, and a frown, which seemed to have 
settled on his face, made him forbidding. 

" Yes," he said, as his wife entered. 

Mrs. Ivors, though over thirty, looked like his 
daughter, she was so fair and gay, or would have 
been gay if he had not often chilled her. 

Now what a pity it seemed, that, instead of looking 
up to see her pretty figure standing inside the door- 
way, he should go on reading, for he must have known 
by her tapping at the door at all that she wanted to 
speak to him ; she made a pretty picture with her 
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lovely complexion heightened by her ride, her fair 
hair brushed back under her riding-hat, and her girlish 
figure. It was a wonder that the gloomy man should 
not long to see her. 

" Percy ! " she said. 

"Well !" still he did not look up. 

When they were first married she would have run 
up to him, and made him smile, but repeated rebuffs 
had chilled her. 

" I have been for a ride." 

" So I suppose." 

" I have enjoyed it so much, but— r" 

He looked up. " Is Dog-star hurt ?" he said. 

" No, dear ; but," speaking very fast, " little Bob is." 

« Out with it, is Johnny ?" 

" No, no, thank God." 

"Then why, for goodness sake, did you alarm 

me ? " 

" But he is in a trouble about Bobby, and I was 
obliged to ride on, and leave Johnny behind." 

"Where?" 

"At the lodge, between the Springs and Frewen. 
The pony was too lame to bring him on. May I send 
Dolland to fetch Bob ? and Johnny can ride my 

horse." 

" No, he must walk back, Augusta. If he is so care- 
less as to throw down Bob, I can't be sending for 
him." 
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"Well,.he can walk." 

" Of course he can, it's no distance." 

" Can DoUand fetch Bob ? " 

" No ! I will ride out myself, and see what is the 
matter." 

Mrs. Ivors waited. This was not at all what she 
wanted, yet she dared not say so. 

" Well, Augusta," at last said Mr. Ivors. 

" I think," she said, " I will ride back and tell 
Johnny not to wait. I don't like him waiting there, 
he might walk home." 

"I will ride with you, in a few moments I shall be 
ready." 

Poor Mrs. Ivors ! while she waited for her husband 
a few tears fell on her gloved hands, as she leant on 
the window-sill ; she feared a coming scolding for her 
boy. 

She knew that if Johnny had been hurt seriously 
his father would be tender, but as he was only a 
little so, and the pony hurt, he would scold him. 
Could she only have sent Dolland, Johnny could have 
returned, got into his room, bathed his face, and his 
father would not have noticed his tumble, now she 
knew how it would be. Her husband would be vexed 
with her for not telling the whole truth, vexed that 
Johnny was somewhat hurt, and that he had thrown 
down the pony. She foresaw a miserable evening. 
But she heard her husband's step, and dried her eyes. 
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" The horses are round, Augusta," he said 

" Yes, dear." 

He mounted her, and they rode on together. 

" Where have you and Johnny been ? " said Mr. 
Ivors. 

" To Frewen, to see old Nurse Daniel." 

" You are sure, Gussie, you have not taken Johnny 
near Femley ? " 

'' No, indeed, dear ; I went in with him hoping to see 
the little lame girl, staying with old Mrs. Daniel, it 
was coming home, while riding over Broadfield Downs, 
that the pony stumbled ; and Johnny was thrown." 

" Why could you not say so at once, Augusta } Is 
not this just what I said it would be.' He is too 
young for a pony." 

" But he is not much hurt." 

" I shall see," said Mr. Ivors gloomily. 

They rode on in silence. 

Mr. Ivors was aware that his wife and son were 
afraid of him, that they hid things from him, and this 
made him crosser still. He did not understand that 
it was his own fault. He was so harsh, that to screen 
her son even Mrs. Ivors did not act so frankly as she 
naturally would have done. Half the untruths told 
are told from fear, we must remember this ; if we are 
ever so frightened, let us speak the whole truth. After 
all, what can any one do to us } A little pain, perhaps, 
they may give, but they cannot hurt us really. 
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It was a pity Mrs. Ivors was so timid, rather than 
see her husband frown, or hear his harsh words to 
Johnny or herself, she sometimes told only half the 
truth, or the truth slightly altered ; and as for Johnny, 
though he never told actual untruths, he kept back 
things from his father. 

Mr. Ivors would have been shocked had he known 
this was the effect of his own harsh manner. 

Now he often thought his wife uncandid, and Johnny 
untrue. 

When Johnny saw his parents ride up, he ran 
out ; his face was tied up with his pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

"Why, what's this ?" said the father. 
" Father, poor Bob's hurt." 
" Yes, and so are you." 
" Oh, nothing, father." 

'^Nothing!" here he got off his horse, and desired 
Johnny to mount in his place. 

" Oh ! father, do go and see poor Bob." 
" Here, Dolland," called Mr. Ivors, " lead Master 
Johnny home, and give me your horse." 
''Lead me home, father ?" 
"Yes, go." 

Johnny looked at; his mother. 
" Well," said Mr. Ivors, " if you like, Gussie, ride 
home with him." 

" No, dear, I will stay with you." 
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Johnny and DoUand departed, Johnny very crest- 
fallen and dull. 

Mr. Ivors went to give directions about the pony. 

*' There's not much the matter," he said, when he 
returned, " or I should have forbidden his ever riding 
again, at least, for a long time, but I will not have 
him riding about so much. Are those people re- 
spectable, those Daniels ?" 

** Oh yes, dear, old Nurse Daniel, you know, and 
the little lame child." 

" How do you know who she is ? he may learn all 
sorts of harm of her." 

Harm of little May! — ah, far more likely good, 
if Mr. Ivors did but know it. 

"Augusta," he continued, "it is much too near 
Fernley, remember I mean what I say, there shall be 
no intercourse between our boy and Fernley." 

** No, dear." 

Johnny meanwhile pursued his way home talking 
to the groom. 

*' I should not have fallen, DoUand," said he, " but 
I was racing with mother." 

" I guessed as much, sir," said the man. 

" We must not say so, you know," said the boy. 

" Of course not, sir," said the man. 

So this was all the effect of Mr. Ivors' temper ! no 
one was frank with him, it was indeed a pity. 

But it is time we went back to May. 
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Summer now would soon be here. Already the wig- 
wams^ as May called the pile of hop-poles, had been 
taken away from the spots where during the winter 
they had been left in the field. Mary Anne and 
her little mistress were busy with their maypole. 
Already the child showed some signs of benefit from 
the change of air ; not only was she less pale, but 
some power seemed coming into her muscles. 

" I hope," said she to Mary Anne, " Johnny will 
come to-morrow ; he will help us stick our maypole, 
and he and you must dance round it." 

" When another May day comes, I trust you will 
dance round too," said Mary Anne. 

"I hope I may," said May, "it will please my 
father. I shall soon begin to think of his coming 
back. Am I improved, Mary Anne ? am I grown ?" 

*'I can't tell how tall you are, Miss May, but 
youVe got more colour ; yes ! I think you are im- 
proved." 

May day came. The children with maypoles came 
to Frewen, and sang their songs at old Daniel's. 
May gave them half-pence, and after they were all 
gone she and Mary Anne put up their own maypole. 
Johnny came over, it was some days after his tumble, 
and he had forgotten all about it. He and Mary 
Anne danced round the maypole, and then they drew 
May round it. 

Just as they were laughing and shouting, all three 
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together, a strange noise startled them. It was a 
discordant sound, as well it might be ! the poker and 
tongs were in old Daniel's hands, and he was violently 
knocking them together. 

" Oh ! the bees, the bees," screamed Johnny, " let 
us watch, we can see all the fun from here." 

Presently they saw Susan and young Daniel come 
running up, having heard the noise. Then young 
Daniel brought out of the house a three-legged table, 
on which he put a cloth, he went in again, and came 
out with a black gauze veil tied carefully over his 
head, and in a pair of very thick gloves. From the 
hillock where the children and Mary Anne were they 
could see all. 

The bees, after whirring high in the air, finally 
came down, and settled in a black lump on the stump 
of a cherry-tree. Young Daniel calmly swept them 
into the hive, and placed it on the table ; a few rose 
high, and flew up and about angrily, but he was too 
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well protected to get stung. 

" He must have got the ' Queen Bee,* " said Mary 
Anne, " or he would have all his trouble over again ; 
they would not stay if she were not among them." 

After the children had watched the taking of the 
swarm, Johnny proposed that May should have 
another delightful ride, Mary Anne helping him to 
draw her, so off they started, and of course they went 
in the direction of Fernley Hall. 
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They went a round-about way ; cowslips tempted 
them here, other fairy flowers elsewhere, here hedges 
had to be searched for nests, there a hedge-hog was 
started. At last they reached the point where 
Johnny's favourite view lay below ; here they were 
to rest, the carriage was drawn up, they had brought 
lunch with them, and Mary Anne helped Johnny to 
spread it. 

Then he proposed making a gipsy's camp, as he 
called it. The rugs were spread, umbrellas put up, 
cushions placed, and at last May was lifted out, and 
made snug among them. 

" Now for our wreaths," said May ; " I have brought 
them. What a pity we could not have brought our 
maypole ! " 

'* But I have," cried Johnny ; " you never noticed 
it ! I slung it behind the carriage." 

May clapped her hands. 

The maypole was planted on the hill, and crowned 
with its wreaths again,the luncheon eatenmerrily ; when 
Mary Anne, who had been much taken with Johnny's 
account of Diclc*s flag, gave a scream of delight. 

" Oh ! come. Master Johnny," she cried ; " do look, 
do look!" 

Yes, there it was ! Dick's flag, otherwise his red 
pocket-handkerchief, there it was, waving from his 
window at Fernley Hall. 

The Ferns had come back again. 



CHAPTER IX, 

MRS. IVORS VISITS MAY. 

The road from Frewen Springs to Shirley Wood led 
past Frewen, and now, as summer was advancing, 
many of the visitors at the Springs went through the 
little village daily. 

It was besides a favourite ramble with them to 
come as far as Frewen to buy little bouquets at old 
Daniel's, and nothing pleased their children better 
than to go on to young Daniel's, and see and often 
buy some of his birds. 

May now had a new amusement that just suited her. 

She lay on the couch, and instead of having her 
books or toys on the board that fitted across as a 
table, it was covered with flowers that old Daniel cut 
and brought in for her to make up into bouquets. 

Each kind of flower was laid carefully by itself 
in little parcels. Then May selected from each heap 
two or three flowers, and made up the sweetest little 
tempting bouquets. 
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Her taste and skill charmed old Daniel. After 
the nosegays were made up they were stuck in a 
tray of damp sand with moss round each one, and so 
were kept fresh and ready until a visitor would buy. 

One morning, soon after the day when they saw 
Dick Ferns* signal flying, May was so engaged. She 
was glad to have this to do, for she had missed 
Johnny ; she had not seen him since the day he had 
taken her up the hill. Now she would have been dull 
without him but for this pretty work. 

She was so busy with her flowers, she never heard 
any one come up the walk and open the door. A lady 
came in ; she had a sweet face, and a sweet voice. 

" Are you alpne, my dear ? " she said, 

"I am now," said May, "but nurse has only just 
left the room." 

" Then I will sit down and wait for her." 

The lady sat down. 

" How busy you are ! " she said. 

" Yes,*' said May, whose quick, thin fingers went on 
choosing and tying. " I help old Mr. Daniel. These 
bouquets are what he sells, how many do you think he 
sold yesterday V* 

"Indeed, I cannot guess. A great many, perhaps." 

" Thirty,** said May, with a triumphant smile. 
" Some were ordered for a party at Frewen Springs, 
and the rest were bought by people who went by. 
Old Mr. Daniel said, if more had been ready, he could 
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still have sold them, but Mrs. Daniel would not allow 
me to miss going out." 

" That was right of her, for I daresay you are come 
here to get well, after an illness, and that you have to 
be often out of doors." 

" I am come to try and get well, but not exactly 
after an illness ; I have been for a long time like this, 
I cannot do more than lie still. It is my weak spine, 
nurse says." 

" Ah ! that is hard for you." 

** Well, it is sometimes, but I am so used to it, I do 
not mind, if I am not in pain ; but the worst is, that 
comes sometimes, and is bad, but not often ; generally 
the worst thing is, I feel as if I cannot be still, and yet 
I must." 

"What eases you then ?" 

" Oh, to be moved from one couch to another, and 
to be carried about a little." 

"Who carries you when you are at home ?" 

" Oh, father, when he is at home," said May, with 
a bright smile. " He carries me as if I were no weight 
at all." 

The lady looked rather grave ; she could not help 
thinking it was a bad sign, that May should be so 
light, but May did not heed this, and went on. 

** He takes me to all sorts of places in his arms. He 
is so strong, and so kind. Look," said the child, 
triumphantly drawing out a packet of letters from 
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under the cushions, *^ these are his letters. One from 
Gibraltar; that you know is where the Rock is, it 
belongs to us— to the English ; this is from Malta, that 
is our island too, and this last is from Egypt ; then the 
ship turned, now he will be back, back, yes, any day." 

"Then he is a sailor V^ 

" Yes, a captain, our ship is the * Victoria ;' you know 
it, I daresay. I do so want him back. I hope, for 
one thing, I have improved; and then there's 
Johnny." 

The lady smiled, and said, "What of Johnny ?" 

" That is Johnny Ivors," said May, ** he is my new 
friend ; my father does not yet know about him, I 
want to tell him, and to show him Johnny." 

" Do you like him ?" 

" Oh, so much ! he is so merry, and very kind to me ; 
he takes me out with Mary Anne, in my chair, and 
we have such fun together. Johnny, too, wants to see 
father." 

"I daresay you have talked about him a great 
deal" 

** Well, yes, I have ; Johnny likes to hear. He says 
he is very different from his father." 

"How is that .^" 

''Oh! so much kinder." 

" Yet his own father loves him very much." 

"Does he?" 

*' Why do you think he does not ?" 
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" Because he cannot be like mine^ and mine loves 



me. 



"You must not be too sure of that, people are 
different ; your father has one way of showing love, and 
Johnny's father perhaps has another." 

** I do not think he shows him any. He never talks 
to him, nor asks him about his games, he never sits by 
him when he is asleep, he does not teach him things, 
he is always crossing him ; if he finds out he likes any- 
thing very much, he tries to take it away." 

" Yet he gave Johnny that beautiful pony he rides, 
he gives him pocket-money, and he spends a great 
deal of money over him in many ways." 

"Does he ?" said May; "well, that seems kind, but 
then Johnny loves to go and see the Ferns at Fernley, 
and his father forbids it" 

" Does Johnny go now to see them ?" 

" I do not know, perhaps he does, for Dick is come 
home." 

" How do you know ?" 

"Because of his flag; it was waving out of his 
window the other day ; though it is too small for a 
good flag, still it is such a bright red one, we can see 
it, and we know he is at home." 

" Mr. Ivors not caring for Johnny to know the Ferns 
is not because he does not love him, but shall I tell 
you why it is?" 

" I know, I know," cried May, proud of her know- 
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ledge, as she thought of Johnny's affairs ; " I know ! I 
will tell you, nurse told me — '^ 

At this moment, however, the door burst open, and 
Johnny himself, full of health and spirits, rushed into 
the room. He darted up to the lady, and kissed her, 
and now May felt dreadfully confused. She blushed 
and turned pale by turns. 

If it should be Mrs. Ivors. 

" It is mother ! " said Johnny proudly. 

" I did not know." 

" How could you, my child ?** said Mrs. Ivors kindly. 
- She . got up, and kissed May, then, turning to 
Johnny, asked him where he had been. 

"Oh! nowhere in particular," said Johnny 
mysteriously. 

"Oh! well," said his mother, ''then you can't tell 
us. Nowhere is nowhere, whether it is particular or 
not. You can guess, May, can't you ? " 

" On Fernley Hill," said May. 

*' Oh, May, how could you 1 you can't keep a secret. 
Mother, you must not tell," and he kissed her. 

His mother looked at him fondly. 

. " I know all about it," she said ; " Dick has come 
home." 

" Oh, May, how could you ? Now, mother, you 
must not tell ; it was quite by accident you found it 
out, you only heard it, you don't know really." 

Mrs. Ivors laughed, but did not contradict him. 
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" You are Fernley mad," she said at last ; " and I too 
would love to see all the Ferns." 

This she said to nurse, as she came in. 

"What, Mrs. Fernley, ma'am .^ Ah! sure you 
would, you and she were always such friends. Cousins 
too." 

" And yet not allowed to meet," Mrs. Ivors said, in 
a sad tone. 

"Come, missie," said nurse cheerily, "let me take 
the flowers away, and now I must get tea, and Mrs. 
Ivors and Master Johnny will have a dish with you." 

As soon as nurse had disappeared, Johnny, who 
appeared full of fun, said to his mother, — 

"Nurse always will say *dish of tea.' Why does 
she, mother? I should not like my tea in a dish, 
should you ? it always reminds me of 

" Hy ! diddle, diddle, 
The cat in the fiddle, 
The cow jump'd over the moon ; 
The little dog laugh'd to see such sport, 
The eUsh ran after the spoon. '' 

Mrs. Ivors laughed. 

" There's nothing to remind you of * dish,' Johnny, 
except the 'dish,' " said she. 

" Just so, mother," said Johnny. 

Nurse returned, bringing a tray, with a great, old- 
fashioned tea-pot, a pretty cup and saucer, two funny 
old mugs, and an oddly-shaped cream-jug. 
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" Oh, are those mugs for you and me, May ? that is 
better than a dish,'^ Johnny whispered to her. " And, 
what bunSy mother ! Td sooner live here than any- 
where." 

His mother seemed nearly as happy. 
When nurse helped her off with her hat, her light, 
curly hair, fell over her shoulders ; she looked like a 
girl^ she talked and laughed with nurse, and made fun 
for May and Johnny, and the little room was soon 
alive with peals of laughter. 

Nurse told some amusing stories of the past. Mrs. 
Ivors cut out a paper dress for the cat, to make him 
look like the " Marquis of Carrabas," and this pro- 
voked a great amount of mirth. Puss was most un- 
willing to have boots on, nor did he care to be a 
" marquis " at all ; he kicked out his legs, walked 
through his boots, and mewed piteously. 

The fun was at its height, when a tap came at the 
door ; nurse rose and opened it, and they heard a 
voice say, — 

" Is Mrs. Ivors here ? " 

Mrs. Ivors rose hastily, threw down the cat, caught 
up her hat, and tried hurriedly to fasten it ; but before 
she had time to rearrange her disordered hair, Mr. 
Ivors stood before them, erect, pale, and grave. He 
took in at a glance the innocent gaiety, and the 
attempt at sudden gravity. It vexed him ! Was he a 
mar-plot, then ? Could his wife and son laugh, as he 
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had heard them from outside, and was his presence 
the signal for gloom ? The sight of the poor puss, 
too, dressed up in fanciful snipped boots and collar, 
walking uncomfortably about, displeased him. 

" How childish ! " he thought. " Augusta is a mere 
child!" 

" Well, dear ! " said his wife timidly. 

" Look, father !" said Johnny ; " that is the ' Marquis 
of Carrabas.' " 

" I daresay," said Mr. Ivors absently ; on which 
May and Johnny unluckily went off into a fit of 
laughter. 

" I understood you were here, Augusta, and I called 
to walk home with you," said Mr. Ivors. " Are you 
ready .? " 

" Do have some tea, sir," said nurse respectfully, 

" No, thank you, nurse ; I want to get home. Is 
that your little charge.? I hope she is a good little 
companion for my son." 

" Oh ! father/* cried Johnny, " she is far nicer, and 
better than I am ! you should hear how good she is ! " 
. " She looks a good child," said Mr. Ivors; nodding 
gravely to May, " and if she is right, I have no objec- 
tion to your coming here. Come, Augusta, and you, 
Johnny, be quick, it is time to go." 



CHAPTER X. 

NANZA FERN EXPLAINS THE FEUD. 

" Dear, dear," said nurse, as she watched Mr. Ivors 
and his wife and son out of sight, *' Well, indeed it 
was lucky ! " 

"What, nurse?," 

" Why lucky for Miss Augusta, Mrs. Ivors I mean, 
he came when he did ; a few minutes later, and — " 

" Oh ! nurse, what is it ? *' 

'*Why, if here don't come the Ferns, Master Alf 
and Miss Nanza ; and if he had found them here, he 
would never have allowed Master Johnny to come 
again. Well, my dears, welcome," said old nurse, 
opening wide the door. Miss Nanza, how are you ? " 

An awkward girl of fifteen here entered. At first 
sight, having heard much of her. May was sadly 
disappointed, her face certainly was very pretty, and 
so were the long, dark curls straying down her back ; 
but she was brown and untidy, no gloves at all, and 
her boots had many of the buttons off. 
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Alf, May liked at once. 

He was a gentlemanly lad of sixteen, and though 
he had a plain face, had a sweet, bright expression. 

*' Oh ! nurse," said Nanza, impetuously flinging her- 
self upon her, and kissing her. "Oh! nurse, we are 
come back." 

" How are you, and how are the young gentlemen 
and all ? " said nurse. 

" All well, thank you ! But as to gentlemen, just 
now, they would be quite hurt if you took them for 
anything but mtidlarks. They are emptying the 
moat," said Alf. 

Nanza burst out laughing. 

*' Oh ! " said she, " if you had only seen them run at 
the sight of an old father rat, yeu never would have 
forgotten them ! " 

She went on looking at May. 

" Is that a little girl, come to stay with you ? " 

Nurse explained who May was, and presently all 
were in full chat together. 

"Your uncle and aunt, and Master Johnny had just 
left before you came in." 

" Just fancy ! " said Alf. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Agnes, " I would have given the 
world to have seen Aunt Gussie and Johnny." 

" How are they ? " asked Alf. 

" Very well," said nurse. " Master Johnny went up 
to the hill this afternoon, and I heard him tell his 
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mother you were all come back ; he knew by Master 
Dick's flag ! " 

"That is our signal," explained Nanza. "Did you 
know this, May ? You know why we are obliged to 
have a signal ; it's on account of thtfeudl** 

" What is a feud ? " asked May. 

Nanza, which, by-the-bye, was a nickname she had 
acquired among her brothers and sisters, was now in 
her glory ; she explained, how, in old days, a quarrel 
between two families was often called a feud, and 
how deadly the enmity was between them, and how it 
lasted for many years ; she said, that often the chil- 
dren were friendly, as was now the case with them. 

May listened with eager eyes. 

" I did not know Johnny was your cousin," said 
she. 

" Oh yes ! " said Nanza ; " it's like this, you know, 
there .was an uncle, and I have noticed that in all 
feuds, and in all stories, there is an uncle, and he is 
generally wicked, though sometimes there may be a 
good one, like Uncle Fernley." 

" But," interrupted Alf, who listened respectfully to 
Nanza's nonsense, " still Uncle Ivors thinks him bad, 
so perhaps the uncles we read of were not all bad, 
nor good, but those who liked them thought them 
good, and those who hated them thought them 
bad." 

" Of course," said Nanza; "just as you and I, Alf, 
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think about the Fretich, You consider them cowards 
and sillies ; I consider them brave, elegant, and very 
nice.** 

"But go on about the feud," said Alf, who appeared 
to enjoy it, like a fresh story. 

" Oh, yes," said Nanza ; *' where was I ? " 

"At the uncle,** said nurse good-naturedly. 

" Well ; great'Uticle Femley had a younger brother 
and a sister, but no wife nor child. The brother was 
our grandfather.** 

" Yes ; dear old grandfather,** said Alf, " I remember 
him ! his hair was white, and he died before our great 
uncle : our father was his son.** 

"So,'* said Nanza, "he was the real heir. Well, 
grandfather had offended our great uncle, so he said 
great-aunt Ivors* son should be the heir. So Uncle 
Ivors lived with him, and was called Ivors Fernley, 
and he thought he was going to have Fernley, but 
before our great uncle died he had destroyed the 
will, and Uncle Ivors had nothing, and our father had 
all.** 

" But the worst part—** said Alf. 
. But Nanza took the words out .of his mouth. "The' 
worst part is. Uncle Ivors was angiy, and he said such 
wicked things of father, and declared he had de- 
stroyed the will ; so that father was very ^ngry too, 
and said uncle was no gentleman, and they quarrelled 
and never spoke, and sO the feud began.'* 
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Both Alf and Nanza looked at May^ and were 
pleased to see she looked impressed. 

"Come," said old nurse, '* let's talk of soniething 
more pleasant." 

" When it comes to talk of Aunt Gussie," said the 
voluble Nanza, " it is pleasant, we love her ; we can't 
help it, and we love Johnny. Alf and Johnny will be 
friends, I am sure, always. Well, we must go now, 
to-morrow I will bring my little sisters to see you.' 
They are Lily and Meta ; I wonder which you will 
call the prettiest Lily is as fair as a lily, a white lily 
of course ; her eyes are blue, and her hair is golden 
brown. Meta's hair curls with water, not in papers," 
said Nanza, suddenly leaving the poetical for the 
practical : " Nurse does it round and round a tail 
comb, it is parted on one side, and she looks like a 
boy, she is very pretty. Alf is such a good swimmer," 
she went on, " we think he could save lives. Oh ! 
how grand it would be if Uncle Ivors were to slip 
his foot and fall into Shirley Mere, and Alf were to 
spring in at one bound, and save him ! " 

" Now, Nanza," said Alf, laughing, " will you ask 
May to come and see us before we go ? " 
. "I should like to come," said May; "but 
may Johnny come.? he knows about my being 
carried." 

"Why you have forgotten the feud already !" cried 
Nanza. 
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" He is welcome, Alf says, but then there is uncle, 
he perhaps would murder him 1 ^' 

May's look of horror warned her, and "Oh, 
Nanza ! " said Alf reproachfully. 

" Well, not actually murder," said Nanza, " but of 
course he would be very horrid ; still, if he likes, he 
can come. Now good-night, May." 

Alf and Nanza left. They walked quietly to 
the gate, and then set off at a wild pace for 
home. 

May now questioned nurse, for she was bewildered 
by Nanza's history, and though it was all correct, it 
was easier to understand when told by nurse. When 
she went to bed she dreamed of quarrels, cruel uncles, 
and wills, and of the sweet bright face of Mrs. Ivors. 

The next day Nanza reappeared, with two little fair 
girls, a little younger than May, but looking much 
more childish, for they had been less with grown-up 
people, and were healthier. Nanza seemed very fond 
of them ; but they did not talk much before her, but 
began to chatter to May, when she left the house to 
go and see the white owl. 

They were left so long that at last it was May's 
dinner-hour, and the little girls wanted to go. 
Luckily their nurse arrived. 

"Just like Miss Nanza," she said ; "she was full of 
bringing her sisters to see the young lady, and now if 
she has something else in her head, she will have for- 
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gotten all about them, please when she comes in, tell 
her to come home at once." 

The nurse left with the little girls, and later in the 
afternoon the boys came, Syd Fern, a fair, fat fellow 
of thirteen, slow in speech and movement, but clever ; 
Dick, on the contrary, all life and action, and a very 
pretty boy too. They were both kind to May, and 
very full of having her to see them. 

Dick was pleased May knew about his flag, and 
promised to put it out next morning, if she would go 
out to the hill. 

" But where is Nanza ? " said Syd ; "she never came 
in to dinner to-day, and nurse is cross, and says when 
Miss Winter is away she can do nothing with her. 
Why ! here she is." 

'* Oh ! " said Nanza, plunging in, " such fun ! such 
an escape ! Nurse, do let me have something to eat 
Fun ! fun, fun ! " 

Nanza looked simply wild. 

" I have been with Johnny," she said ; " we met at 
young Daniel's, and after we had seen all his pets we 
went for a ride ; not a ride only, boys," said she, 
''but a steeple-chase! Nanza burst out laughing. 
*'A steeple-chase, and I may say we. have made a 
raid," said the wild girl. " Oh, it has been fun ! but 
such a thing, IVe lost my steed ; and as to Johnny, 
goodness knows where he is. Take pity on me ! I am 
hungry." 
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Nurse, always kind, got some food for her ; Syd, 
Dick, and May all sat eagerly waiting for her story, 
and, between eating and talking, Nanza was busy 
enough. 

" First," said she, " I went down to young Daniel's ; 
Syd, you would have laughed to see the owl. There 
was some meat on a plate in Mrs. Daniel's kitchen ; 
it looked red and raw, so I thought it was for the owl 
who was in a cage there for a change. I snatched it 
up and threw some in to it, when out came MrSi 
Daniel. She screamed at me, and was red in the face 
with passion. She must have thought I was a gipsy. 

"When I told her how it was, and she saw who 
I was, she tried to seem pleased ; but I know she 
thought it rude of me taking her nice bit of beef- 
steak for owl's meat. Then, as I left, up came Johnny 
on Bob. I said, ' Oh, Johnny, what a nice day for a 
ride ! I envy you.' He said, ' You can have one if 
you can stick on a man's saddle, Coleman's horse is 
in the lane;' Now I can ride, can't I, Dick, as well 
without a pommel as with one ; so I was off like a 
shot. Coleman's boy — Coleman is the grocer, May, 
at the Springs — had gone up to the rectory with 
parcels. I mounted without a thought, and on we 
went. We laughed all the first part of the way to 
think how Coleman's boy would feel when he came 
back and found the horse gone. Well, we crossed 
Shirley Down, and jumped all the ditches in our way, 
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then to the wood, where we played at backwoodsmen, 
getting off the drives and plunging through thickets. 
Johnny went first to push the way, and I followed ; 
such fun ! and such an escape ! 

" We heard a man shouting after us. It was one of 
the gamekeepers. We just managed to scuffle out, 
and got on to Shirley Down. At the back of the 
wood there was a huge field full of cattle. Then we 
both suddenly thought of a raid. 

" A raid, you know, is what they used to have in 
Border wars to carry off cattle. One clan suddenly 
rushed down on another one's country and carried off 
the cattle in triumph. 

" Well, we played at this; Johnny shouted ' Ivors,* 
and I screamed ' A Fern, a Fern. The Fernleys are 
coming.* We rode like mad, driving the cattle about 
and trying to chase them before us into a lane out of 
the field. When lo and behgld, another man came 
up, shouting and brandishing a whip. We fled, and 
immediately got back into Shirley Wood. I lost 
Johnny, and in rushing down one of the drives to 
avoid the man I rolled off the horse, I fell softly 
enough in the fern, but when I got up Coleman's 
horse was gone, so I have walked all the way back, 
and here I am.** 

" Oh ! Miss Nanza,*' said Nurse Daniel, trying to 
look grave, and feeling really anxious, " I hope poor 
Master Johnny won*t get into a scrape, and you 
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too, dear miss ; it is really time you gave up such 
ways.*' 

" What about Coleman's horse, Nanza ? I rather 
think that will get you into a scrape. I would not 
be you, Nanza," said Dick. 

« Nor I, nor I," said all. 





CHAPTER XI. 
may's good influence. 

After the young Fernt had left the cottage, May 
lay back on her couch thinking. It was natural she 
should be more thoughtful than her playfellows. 
Being obliged to lie still a great deal, she was not so 
constantly diverted. 

She lay thinking now how strange it was that 
neither the Ferns nor Johnny felt for their fathers as 
she did for hers, affection and duty ; Johnny never 
spoke of his, unless it was to grumble at his strictness 
and crossness. The Ferns hardly spoke of theirs at 
all. Well, perhaps there were no other fathers like 
hers. No, she could well believe no one in the 
world had such a father as he was. "I suppose," 
thought May, " that it would be right for me to obey 
father even if he were cross. But I am glad he is not 
so. I do hope Johnny will not have made hfs father 
angry, and that he will not get punished." This she 
said aloud to Nurse Daniel. 
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'* I trust not, my dearie. We shall hear, as Master 
Johnny will come in, I daresay. What I am afraid 
will make Mr. Ivors angry is his having been with 
Miss Nanza. Coleman may complain about his horse 
having been taken." 

" It must have made him cross, nurse/* said May, 
" but then Nanza took the horse." 

*' Well, all I hope is it won't come to Mr. Ivors' ears. 
Still, Coleman being cross will talk, for he must know 
that his boy returned without the horse, and if it 
comes out that Master Johnny was riding with Miss 
Nanza, Mr. Ivors will no doubt be vexed.** 

" But nurse.** 

" Well, dearie.'* 

*' Don't you think Johnny ought to give up meeting 
them, if his father does not wish it ? Would it not be 
right ?" 

" Well, I suppose so, but it would be hard, you see 
he is so fond of his cousins." 

'* My father says it is often hard to do things that 
are right.*' 

"Well, so it is, and maybe it would be best if 
Master Johnny would stop going on so," 

" Oh, I hope his father won't be angry with him ; 
and yet it is hard. I do like hearing them talk. The 
Ferns I mean, and Johnny would miss them. Oh, it 
must be hard ! Yet if my father— yes, nurse, I think 
if he told me anything I must do it." 
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At this moment Johnny entered ; he was heated, 
and looked as wild as Nanza had done. 

** Oh, nurse ! " he cried, rushing in, " do help me out 
of this scrape." 

He then told her that the man who had hunted 

« 

Nanza and himself out of the field had come up with 
him, that he had seized Bob, and declared, though 
Johnny had run off, that he would find out who he 
was, and who the young lady was, and have the law 
of them. 

" I don't care a bit," said he, " about his telling father 
of me and Bob, but now he'll find out about my being 
with Nanza, and very likely he'll take me away, so 
that I cannot see Nanza nor any of them again." And 
at this thought, being very tired and worn out, poor 
Johnny fairly broke down, and burst out crying like 
a girl. 

Now this sadly grieved May, and it distressed her 
that she could not get up and go to comfort him. 
But nurse did, and fussed and petted him, and brought 
out her usual treat, a plate of nice buns, and pro- 
mising to go and fetch him some coffee, she went 
away. 

Johnny was a little comforted, his tears ceased, he 
really had been rather faint, for he had been out for 
hours with nothing to eat, and dodging about to avoid 
the angry man on his pony, and after trudging along 
cross and anxious, he had felt anything but happy. 

G 
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Now his smiles returned, but to his surprise May 
continued grave. 

" Why, May," said he, " what is the matter ? You 
don't really think I shall never see the Ferns again 
because I've been such a goose as to blubber, or are 
you fretting about Bob ? " 

" No," said May. 

"The man won't hurt Bob," continued Johnny 
cheerily, "and I shan't hurry to claim him. If 
father asks for him I can say he was lost, you 
know, and tell Dolland, that's the groom, to help me, 
you know, and he is very good-natured, and he'll ride 
over and get him back. I know how I'll do it ; I 
shall tell father Bob was rather awkward, and I got a 
throw. That's true, you know, for I dropped off, and 
he got away, and I could not catch him, all true, you 
know. The truth, though not quite all the truth ; any- 
thing to avoid a row." 

"Oh, Johnny!" began May. Then she stopped as 
if afraid. 

"Out with it; what is it?" 

" I've been thinking, I am sure you ought to tell it 
all to your father. Don't hide any of it." 

" Thank you, Miss May," said Johnny, " you are 
kind to wish to get me into a row^ but I don't seem to 
see it" 

" Oh, indeed ! " cried warm-hearted, sensitive May. 
" I don't want to get you into a row, but — " 
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" But you just would." 

" No ; only it seems to me if you once begin to 
hide, you must begin to tell stories. If I told stories, 
Johnny, I should be miserable." 

" Oh ! but your father's different," said Johnny. "I 
should never tell him a lie ; because I should not be 
frightened at his being harsh." 

"But it's not right. Oh, Johnnie! you know it 
is not ; and I know you will not be happy, if you 
have to go making up tales not quite, but partly, 
true." 

" But," said Johnny, with a softer face, " you would 
not have me give up the Ferns .^ that would be a 
mean trick ! Give up my friends } No ! that would 
be too cowardly.^' 

"Oh!" said May, who felt the case a hard one 
indeed to deal with, " I am sorry for you ; but, 
Johnny, I have been thinking about it all ; I am 
afraid you ought not to be with them, if your father 
said so." 

At this Johnny broke into a loud laugh. 

** Why, May," said he, "you have turned preacher 
all of a sudden. You seemed so fond of the Ferns, 
and now you are turned round all about everything. 
Why, I'm afraid you're a little turncoat." 

" Turncoat 1 " would this be the name for lurf 

" No, Johnny," she said, " not a turncoat. When I 
first heard about it I was amused, certainly ; but now 

G 2 
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I have had time to think. I see it can't be right 
for you to go on and not tell your father you have 
been with them, when you know he does not like 
it." 

" You tiresome girl ! " said Johnny petulantly, " I 
would much rather you had not come and spoilt our 
fun." 

He was angry, and all the more so because he felt in 
his heart that May was right. He spoke as if he 
really meant this speech, which after all was only a 
hasty one, but she felt pained. Was this, then, the 
end of all the pleasant play and fun } They would not 
want her ; she who had admired them so much, 
had so much enjoyed being with them. She put 
up her hands, as she had a way of doing when she 
was in pain, and covered her little face. Johnny 
could see the tears running through her fingers, 
though she tried to hide them. This made him 
sorry. 

*' Don't cry, dear May ; I did not mean that. We 
like you to be here. Dick says he likes you better 
than all the strong girls put together, and we cannot 
spare you ; do forgive me. You don't know how often 
I say things I no more mean than flying. Why, May, 
mother never takes any notice, and don't you. Do 
forgive me ! " 

" I am not cross, Johnny," said May ; " but please 
don't say you wish I had not come. I have been so 
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happy. I like to know you all, so much. You did 
not mean what you said, did you ? " 

" No, no," said Johnny. " Here, May, look ; V\\ do 
what you wish, FU tell my father all the truth about 
it. I won't promise what I shall do next after 
this, but I'll go home, and tell him about the ride. 
Only, stop ! it won't do," said he, " you know it 
won't do to say Nanza was there, and get her into a 
scrape." 

" No," said May, " that part belongs to Nanza. 
You need not tell about that, and you can beg him 
not to separate you from them, Johnny." 

" All right," said Johnny, feeling very brave and 
upright. 

He was naturally a straightforward boy, but his 
father's severe ways had almost made him a coward, 
and inclined to underhand conduct 

Had it not been for his mother, I hardly know how 
he would have grown up, as the constant check put 
on him was hurtful both to his mind and temper. 
His love for her, however, was great, and often the 
fear of paining her kept him within bounds. 

Nurse came in with his coffee. She noticed May 
had been crying. 

" I shall come over on Monday," said Johnny, as 
he left. " If the Ferns come down. May, ask them 
about Coleman's horse, and whether Nanza got into 
a fresh scrape; so that, if I don't see them, you 
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can tell me all about it. Good bye, dear May." 
And Johnny walked away with a grand resolution 
to do right. 
We shall see how he kept it. 




NANZA AND JOHNNY BOTH 

PUNISHED. 



CHAPTER XII. 

NANZA AND JOHNNY BOTH PUNISHED. 

It is a good thing for a boy to be brave about bodily 
dangers. I like to see a boy get up after a heavy 
tumble, with a firm face, and not cry, and to see a 
boy stand by a smaller one who is getting hurt, and 
take his part at odds against another, and to hear 
of brave boys interfering when some poor silly 
fellow is getting teased and followed with hooting 
and mockery by wicked, cruel ones. Boys there are, 
too, who, by quickness, cleverness, and bravery, have 
even saved lives. But there is a bravery called " moral 
courage," which is better than all. It is having the 
courage to say and do what is right under difficulties. 
I once knew a boy who was brave in this way ; he 
slept in a room at school, with a number of 
thoughtless and good-for-nothing fellows, who thought 
it fine to laugh at him, and because every morning 
and every night he knelt down and said his prayers. 
1 am sorry to say these wicked boys watched for his 
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doing this, and tried to tease him out of it. When he 
knelt down they would say all sorts of rude things, 
and mock at him, and call him " Parson," and " Mr. 
Priest," and when he got up would call out " Amen," 
and burst out laughing. But at last he tired them out, 
always going on, and when they found he was a brave 
boy in every way they grew at last to respect him, and, 
by degrees, one and another followed his example, and 
at last every boy said his prayers daily, like this good 
one. 

It seems strange certainly that Johnny's moral cou- 
rage was to be tried by his own father. His father 
should have been the one to encourage him to be 
brave in spirit. 

Mr. Ivors, however, had been so long stern and 
harsh in manner that he did not know the bad effect 
it was having. Had he said as Mr. Fern did, who, 
though he was not much with his children, made 
this rule, " Now always speak the truth, and Til 
always forgive you/' it would have been better. 

But Mr. Ivors* was suspicious, he doubted ever>'^- 
body, and was constantly thinking something was 
hidden from him. At first, when he became so, no 
one was thinking of hiding things, but at last, when 
they all got afraid of him, they did begin to keep the 
truth from him sometimes, and, if he ever found it 
out, he was furious and thought it was always the 
case. 
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Well, Johnny kept up a brave spirit, got home, and 
walked in, really hoping to meet his father on the spot. 
He felt he could have told him then about the pony, 
and have begged him to allow his friendship with the 
Ferns. 

But when he got in he only saw the footman, who 
told him his parents had gone out to dinner, and said 
the pony was safe in the stable. 

" Who brought him in ? " 

" I am sure, sir, I thought you had brought it in 
yourself." 

Johnny was frightened, for he expected his father 
was already displeased. He went to find the groom, 
who said the pony had been brought home by the 
farmer, who had asked for Mr. Ivors. 

" If I had known what he wanted, Mr. Johnny, Fd 
have made some excuse," said the man, " to stop him 
from coming in ; but of course I thought you had 
sent Bob home by him." 

" No, of course you could not know," said Johnny. 

Did you see my father afterwards } " 

" He came in and looked at Bob," said Dolland, 

and never spoke : that looked ugly, I thought." 

Poor Johnny went to bed feeling very miserable. 
The next day was Sunday. His father looked so 
stern that the poor boy could hardly muster courage 
to speak. After breakfast he thought of May and of 
his promise, and what should he say to her next day. 
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when he had promised to go, and tell her what he had 
done. 

He plucked up his courage, and said, " Father." 

Mr. Ivors put down his paper. 

" Well." 

" I want to tell you something." 

"WelVwhatisit.>" 

" Father, it is about Bob." 

" Oh, indeed ! But this is rather late to tell me 
about Bob. I know it all, I think." 

" Father, do listen ! I went out yesterday, and I 
took it into my head to race some cattle. I rode 
round and round the fields after them. The farmer 
saw me, got angry, and chased me. He had nearly 
overtaken me in Shirley Wood ; and, seeing he was 
so close up with me, and had a heavy whip in his 
hand, I slipped off, crept through the underwood, and 
got away from him. I was wandering about, and 
got tired, so I rested at Nurse Daniel's. May 
advised me to tell you all about it, so I came 
straight home. I cannot help it if the farmer got 
here first." 

Mr. Ivors did not speak. He appeared to be 
reading, but in reality was thinking. Yes, Johnny 
had spoken the truth so far. 

- " But you were not alone," said he, in his harshest 
voice ; " you had some one helping you in your un- 
gentlemanly amusement." 
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Johnny was silent ; his face flushed, the hot tears 
sprang to his eyes ; for the tone of his father's voice 
angered him. 

" Well, I need not say who was with me. I shall 
not be a tell-tale," he said. 

"Well," rejoined Mr. Ivors, "since you get into 
mischief on Bob, Bob must go. If you walk, perhaps 
you will stay nearer home and be obedient. Bob is 
gone away by my orders ; I have sent him to the 
farmer's, who will turn him out, and take care of him 
for me for awhile." 

Johnny gave one look at his father, had he shown 
the least kindness in his eye, or smiled, the boy 
would have begged his forgiveness, and for Bob's 
return, but as it was, he turned away, and once 
outside, he rushed to his mother's dressing-room 
where she was writing, and throwing himself on the 
sofa, he buried his face in the cushion, to stifle his 
sobs. His mother, accustomed to these outbursts, tried 
to calm him, but when he could speak, he began to 
declare he wished he had never told his father, there 
was no use in telling him anything; he would run 
away to sea, it would be a good chance for him, he 
should go to Captain Clifford. His mother tried to 
calm him. 

" You have done right, dear Johnny," she said ; 
" I am pleased, and your father will be so, when he 
thinks it over ; your disobedience about the Ferns is 
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now vexing him, he knows you must have been with 
one of them." 

" Why should he hate them so ? " 

" That, dear, you must not say ; he does not wish 
you to be with them. Pray, Johnny, do try and obey 
him. Now it is church time ; come with us, and we 
will see about all this another time." 

After church, Mrs. Ivors had a long talk with her 
husband, he seemed really pleased with Johnny ; he 
said he knew Johnny was not hiding his fault, but 
Nanza*s, and so he determined not to question him 
further. He still said, however, that Bob must go ; 
" I must have him understand," said he, " that I 
will punish such folly. I shall not ask him more 
about Nanza, but if he does not give up the 
Ferns, I shall leave Frewen ; you may tell him this, 
Augusta." 

On Monday morning, after lessons, Johnny arrived 
at old Daniel's : his mother took him in the carriage 
to the end of the lane, for he could no longer trot 
over on Bob. Johnny told May his troubles ; he 
was comforted to find how pleased she was he had 
done right. 

" But, May," he ended, " I cannot give up the 
' Ferns.' " 

May said she was afraid he must ; she asked him 
to beg his mother to talk about it to his father. " It 
is a great pity," she exclaimed : " I wish we might all 
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be merry, and play together ; but try for a week if 
you can do without seeing them." 

" Well, I will try," said Johnny ; " but, tell me. 
May, have you heard of Nanza and Coleman's 
horse ?" 

" Oh yes," said May. " Coleman was very angry, 
and went to Fernley and complained about it, and 
Nanza told her father all about it, and she had to beg 
Coleman's pardon." 

This was all true ; Coleman went up to the hall, 
and complained to Mr. Fern of Nanza taking his 
horse, and of the way it was left, far away from 
Frewen. Mr. Fern knew so little of his children's 
doings, that he could hardly believe the man, but he 
had given out this good rule at Fernley Hall : " Speak 
the truth, and I will always forgive you," so there was 
no fear of Nanza hiding it. He now sent for her — 
Nanza you may be sure guessed when she entered the 
room what was coming. 

Yes! she was sure the neat stranger sitting near 
the door was Coleman, she thought in her own queer 
way it was very mean of him coming to tell tales ; 
but it never entered her head, that it had been rather 
a mean thing of her, the young lady of Fernly Hall, 
to run off for a whole day with a grocer's horse. 

"What is this I hear?" said Mr. Fern sternly; 
" Nanza, what is this story ? Mr. Coleman says you 
took his horse, on Saturday, and never returned it." 
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Nanza looked at Coleman. " Yes, I did papa ; I 
wanted to have a ride with Johnny Ivors, and I never 
stayed to think. I thought it would be good fun ! the 
boy had left him at the gate, with no one to look 
after him ; we went a jolly ride, and I should have 
brought the horse safe back, but for the horrid old 
farmer." 

Mr. Fern looked at Mr. Coleman. 

" Yes, sir," said he, " that was Mr. Cross, he caught 
the young lady and gentleman driving the cattle 
about, and he went after them." 

" I slipped off the horse," said Nanza, " for I was 
going at a great pace under the trees in Shirley Wood 
to avoid tJie enemy I' she was now in fancy again * a 
Scotch-borderer,' " and the horse went where it liked. 
I got away under the plantation, but I lost my Horse." 

" Say rather Mr. Coleman's," said her father. 
" Well, Nanza ! it is a pretty story for a young lady 
to tell, but I believe you are telling the truth." 

" Yes," said Coleman, " the young lady has stuck to 
that." 

Nanza did not much relish the man's familiar tone, 
but she had to bear it, and also to beg his pardon. 

" I shall give Mr. Coleman what I think right, for 
his loss of time and worry," said Mr. Fern ; " and I 
shall stop the money out of your allowance. You 
can go now." Off flew Nanza. 

"I have escaped," she cried, rushing up to her 
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brother Alf. " Coleman has been, and I am let off by 
paying a tax." 

Thus lightly the affair finished for Nanza ; but as 
time went on, her spirits were less lively, when she 
found her father regularly kept back her weekly 
pocket-money, till what he thought right was paid 
back to Coleman. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CAPTAIN CLIFFORD TAKES MAY TO LONDON. 

May soon after this had the great joy of seeing 
her father. He was much pleased to find how much 
better she had grown ; when he carried her out he 
found her much heavier in his arms ; she could sit up 
better ; and he began even to hope she might walk 
again. He said he must take her up to London to 
see a great doctor there, and that he should know 
then what hope there was for her entire recovery. 

He brought May many presents, and one day, when 
Johnny came in, she showed them to him. There 
was a lovely little gold chain and cross made at Malta, 
and she explained to him that it was called a Maltese 
cross, and made him observe its shape was peculiar. 
Then she gave him a very curiously braided cap for 
himself, and showed him also many other pretty things. 

" I should like," said Johnny, " of all things to see 
your father." 

" I am afraid you won't, this time. He is gone back 
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to London : he will fetch me to see the doctor, and 
then it will be time for him to return to his ship. Per- 
haps when 1 come back I shall try to walk a little, 
and young Daniel and Alf have promised to help me, 
one on each side." 

'* Oh, May, how nice it is for you, you can be with 
the Ferns whenever you like." 

" Yes,*' she said, " and they have asked me to go to 
Fernley, but I will not go till you can go." 

" Oh, that is good of you ! " 

" Whenever your father says you may go, we'll go." 

" It is very hard I may not go, is it not, dear May } 
Good-bye. Come home soon." 

May*s father fetched her the next day, and old 
Mrs. Moore met them in London. They took May 
to see the great doctor, and Captain Clifford was in 
great spirits when he heard that with care May might 
walk again. 

He took her to the Zoological Gardens, which 
greatly delighted her, she had to be drawn about 
from one cage to another. How she liked seeing all 
the wild beasts ! The monkeys amused her, they were 
so restless, and so ugly ; but she was most pleased 
of all with some small bears she called " boy bearsy* 
two little fellows who stood up on their hind legs, and 
who were oddly marked, their fur looking like old- 
fashioned boy's collars; they made the funniest noises, 
and held out their paws for buns and bread. The 
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parrot-house was another gfreat amusement, there 
were lovely cockatoos, as well as gay parrots, but she 
was soon glad to get her father to carry her away, 
for the chatter was dreadful. She was surprised and 
amused to see a great elephant walk about the grounds, 
with children mounted on his back ; she longed to 
have a ride, but her father said that would not do, he 
dared not have her lifted so high. She did not care for 
the snake-house, for she thought the snakes looked 
dangerous, but she was amused to see some bright 
green frogs, which were kept there. Mrs. Moore and 
May, having rested awhile, the former went home to 
Liverpool, as she could not pay a visit to Frewen 
then as she had intended, and the little girl was taken 
back by her father to old Daniel's. The great doctor 
had said nothing was better for May than the life she 
had been leading. 

Captain Clifford saw, too, that his child was happier 
for having children to play with. She talked a great 
deal of Johnny and the Ferns. He took her back 
in good spirits, leaving her again with Nurse Daniel. 

He could not quite make out all the story May had 
told him about the Ferns, and Johnny being forbid- 
den to meet, but he thought it was sonie childish tale, 
therefore did not pay much heed to it. However, he 
spent the next day at old Daniel's, and while he was 
there in came Johnny, who, seeing a tall gentleman 
with sun-burnt face, at once guessed who he was. 
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Johnny was pleased to see him ; and when Captain 
Clifford saw how fond May and he were of each other, 
he too was glad, for he loved to see his little girl 
looking bright. 

Johnny was soon quite at ease with him, and told 
him all about the pony. " It seems mean to give up 
the Ferns though ; they would stick to me, I am sure. 
May thinks I ought not to go with them, because my 
father says not" 

" She is right," said Captain Clifford ; " I do not 
know your father's reasons, with them we have 
nothing to do, but whatever he says you must obey." 

" It is very hard," said Johnny. 

" So are many things," said Captain Clifford kindly; 
" you will find, my boy, very often the right things 
to do are hard. Your duty is plain, you must 
not meet the Ferns any more by stealth ; of course, 
if you meet them by chance, you can't help it, you 
then must bravely say to your father, 'I met the 
Ferns, and spoke to them ; ' if he says, * Do not speak 
to them again,' even then you must obey ; it may seem 
hard and mean, you cannot help it." 

" May, when they come, will you tell them why I 
don't?" 

" Yes," she replied. 

"Also, I am so sorry I can't come here quite so 
often as I should, if I could talk to the Ferns, for you 
know I should be sure to meet them here." 
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"I'll ask them not to come, for I would much rather 
have you," said May. 

" So I am to be obedient," said Johnny. " I hope 
you'll let me come some day, sir, on your ship, for I 
want to be a sailor." 

"We shall see," said Captain Clifford. "At all 
events, I neither could nor would have a disobedient 
son ! he would make a bad sailor I feel sure." 

Now this made a great impression on Johnny, who 
was so taken with Captain Clifford*s kind, manly face, 
he seemed to feel sure, whatever he thought was the 
right thing to do. 

Captain Clifford now ceased talking of the Ferns, 
and told the young folks a great deal of his voyage. 
He told Johnny about Gibraltar, he made May 
show him the picture of the rock standing high 
above the sea. Johnny thought the Spaniards great 
cowards not to take it back from the English. May 
laughed at the account of the apes on the rock. Then 
he told them of the blue Mediterranean, of the island 
of Malta also belonging to the English, and said when 
they grew up they must read of the brave knights 
who once lived there. He told them how famous it 
was for lace, for gold ornaments, for pretty little 
white, curly dogs, and for oranges. They both 
thought it was a place they should like of all things 
to see. 

Then he told them of the Suez Canal, and of the 
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clever Frenchman Monsieur Lesseps, who had cut 
through a canal from the Mediterranean into the Red 
Sea, so that a great ship could now go all the way 
through to India ; many ships went through, but 
Captain Clifford's ship did not do so. Johnny was 
sorry a Frenchman had done it ; Captain Clifford 
called him a "little John Bull." They had much 
more chat, which pleased and amused the children. 

When it was time for Johnny to go, Captain Clifford 
said, " Good-bye, my lad ; speak the truth, and obey 
your father ; " and Johnny went off full of good 
resolves. 

He told his mother when he got home what he 
meant to do, and she was much pleased. She felt 
very glad Johnny knew May and her father ; she was 
sorry for him about his playmates the Ferns ; but 
rejoiced to think there would be no more worry 
over their meetings, as it annoyed Mr. Ivors so 
much. 

But she could not help thinking that Johnny might 
find it more difficult than he expected, as she knew 
the mischievous spirit of the Ferns, and also that they 
would not allow themselves to be set aside ! She 
knew too how affectionate Johnny was, and she 
feared he would be unable to part from his friends 
without many struggles, which might prove unsuc- 
cessful. 

However, she had not seen Captain Clifford, so she 
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could not quite know the effect his voice and words had 
made on Johnny. 

It was a gfreat trouble to herself being parted from 
the Ferns, and she often felt inclined to take Johnny's 
part in the matter. 

" I wish, at least, my son, you had your pony back," 
she said ; " you will miss it so much, and riding would 
have amused you now that you are more alone." 

So did Johnny, for he knew he should feel sadly at 
a loss, after he had done with his tutor's lessons each 
day, and wanted to go out to old Daniel's. 

The walk took up rather too much time. 

" It is all very tiresome," he said crossly. " I wish 
my father were like Captain Clifford ; May can easily 
be good with such a kind father as hers." 

The tears came into Mrs. Ivors* eyes. 

" Johnny," said she, " I do not think any one finds 
it easy to be good. The Bible tells us we are to go 
through tribulation, that means we are to be tried, 
and so we all are ; depend on it, that dear little May 
has her trials." 

"Well !" said Johnny, "to be sure, I made her cry 
when she first talked to me about my being open 
with my father, and I told her I wished she had never 
come if she said I ought not to disobey him." 

"That was not kind of you, but I am sure you 
were sorry afterwards, and that you told her so." 

** Well, yes," said Johnny. 
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"And," resumed his mother, "do you think it is all 
easy to May to lie there, quiet and patient, and yet 
always have that bright smile when you go in ?" 

" Oh ! she is better now," said Johnny. 

" Yes," said his mother, " but she must often have 
had a weary time." 

"Don't keep on praising her up, mother," said 
Johnny, "or I shall begin to dislike her. Nanza says 
she always hates people that are held up for 
patterns." 

Mrs. Ivors smiled. 

"You will never hate little May, I am sure." 

" I am afraid the Ferns will, when she tells them 
I am going to give them up for awhile. I say, mother, 
do ask father to let us all be friends, we are so sick of 
the feud. They want May to go over their house and 
garden, and she won't go without me, so it stops every- 
body's fun, does it not ?" 

" I will do all I can, my dear, you may be quite 
sure ; your father was pleased with you for telling him 
as you did, about that ride." 

" No ! was he really, mother } he did not look so ; 
and he took Bob from me." 

"You will see, if only you can be obedient, how 
much it will please him." 

"Well, I should like to please him, only I do 
hope he really will try and look pleased. However, 
Captain Clifford says he will not have me on his ship 
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if I am not obedient, and so I am bound to be. Now 
kiss me, mother. I must do my lessons for to- 
morrow. I have been such a time to day at old 
Daniel's." 



THE FERNS IN MISCHIEF— THE 

FEUD AGAIN. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FERNS IN MISCHIEF — THE FEUD AGAIN. 

I HAVE told you a great deal of May's life at old 
Daniel's, and I think you can fancy what it is like ; 
you can fancy too a little what Johnny's life is. I 
will now tell you a little about Fernley Hall, that you 
may understand how the children there went on all 
day. 

I think it is amusing to hear how different 
grown-up people pass their time ; and it is very 
pleasant to hear about children also. Fernley Hall 
was a very merry home. Mr. and Mrs. Fern were 
too indulgent; but they were good-tempered with 
their children, whom they liked to see merry and 
happy. Any amount of noise was tolerated, and their 
parents never complained. 

This was being too good-natured, as well as rather 
thoughtless, as it was frequently too much for 
visitors. 

The school-room and nurseries were sunny rooms. 
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looking south, and always looked bright. They were 
gay with pictures, and full of all sorts of things 
belonging to the children ; they had not many toys, 
but they invented a great number of games which 
amused them very well. 

When their kind, good governess Miss Winter was 
with them everything went right. She curbed Nanza's 
spirits, and kept all out of mischief, by keeping them 
happily employed ; but when she was out everything 
seemed to go wrong, and that was just now the case. 

The young Ferns began daily to get into fresh 
mischief; and they were the dread of all the country 
round. 

It was the middle of June ; Mr. and Mrs. Fern were 
in London, because he was a member of parliament, 
and could not leave for the country yet. 

Miss Winter would have been with them, but she 
had been ill, and so was not come back ; they had been 
getting on pretty well ; indeed, a kind letter of advice 
from this good governess, and another from her mother 
to Nanza, and Ma/s good example had sobered her, 
and she had been going on very quietly and well, but 
no one could say how long it would last with Nanza. 

She was never two days alike, and any new fancy 
was so apt to carry her away, you could not say what 
her next freak would be. 

I am going to tell you of a summer day at Femley. 
First you will see how pleasant it was, and you will 
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not wonder other children liked being with them. 
About eight o'clock, Nanza would come flying down- 
stairs to meet the old postman, who about that time 
might be seen coming up the avenue in front. If her 
father were at home, she flew with the bag to him, 
wherever he might be, and then, without stopping to 
take breath, she was off again as fast as her legs could 
carry her. Out into the open air, under the Lime 
Avenue, singing, darting here and there, then for a 
wild race with her brothers, till at the sound of the 
school-room bell, they all would come helter-skelter 
in to breakfast. 

Now on this particular morning, all the wild party 
were alone together. Alf, the eldest, the only one with 
any head on his shoulders, and Nanza just a trifle more 
sensible after reading her letters, Syd and Dick, and 
the two pretty little girls, all busy with their break- 
fast ; when Nanza exclaimed, *' What shall we all do 
to-day ? here is just a day for Shirley Wood, say I." 

" I should have thought, Nanza, you would have had 
enough of that." 

"Not a bit," said Nanza; "let 'old Cross come 
again if he dares.' I'm ready for him." 

"I cannot go to-day," said Alf, "but if you'll wait 
till I can, we'll all go, and we can perhaps take May 
Clifford." 

It is a long way to drag her carriage ! I wonder 
if young Daniel would go with us and help t 
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" I wish May would come here/' said Syd, " I do 
like her." 

"She won't come," said Dick, "till Johnny comes." 

"I don't see," said Nanza, "why he should not 
come, there is no real difference in his going about 
with us outside, Sind coming to play with us inside; 
one thing would vex old Ivors as much as the 
other.*' 

"Bother!" said Dick, "I wish the feud were over! 
It is always in our way, isn't it ? " 

" Well, Alf !" said Nanza, " if you are going out, you 
are no good to-day. What shall we do ? Shall we 
make toffee, or dress up ?'* 

" No," said Dick ; " that's more for winter." 
No ; not the sort of dressing I mean," said Nanza ; 

I mean, let us all be somebody else, and go out 
begging." 

" Capital ! " said Dick, but that won't last all day ; 
a paper chase." 

"Too hot!" 

" Hay-making!" 

" Of course ; that will do for the morning. We'll be 
gipsies, and camp in the hay-field." 

" Take down the large carriage umbrella ; I'll 
bring some cushions, and I'll beg Morris for cowslip 
wine and buns ; hurrah ! that will do." 

No one like Nanza to organize an expedition. 

Down they all trooped, except Alf, who had to go 
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to spend the day with a friend about five miles off, 
and a merry morning they spent, making nests in the 
hay, playing now at gipsies camped out — now at 
birds making nests, and flying to visit each other. 
It was merry work, and they were all in high spirits, 
and good temper, when the bell summoned them to 
dinner. 

After dinner, the gay Nanza again proposed 
dressing up, and this time the boys were willing 
to do so too. An hour later three odd figures 
appeared on the lawn. Two of these were dressed 
like Lascars ; men you have, I daresay, often seen 
about, with black faces, and white dresses and 
trousers. 

These were Syd and Dick, and very well they were 
disguised. 

Behind came Nanza dressed as a gipsy, but who 
looked much more like a very untidy, tawdry girl. 
They spent the afternoon in begging, at some of the 
cottages, and of the people they met on the road. Once 
or twice Nanza nearly got into a scrape by people 
being rude to her, when she at once became very 
angry, drew herself up and said, "I am Miss 
Fern." 

Some believed her, and thought it a pity that Miss 
Fern was allowed to go about in this manner. Others 
would not believe in her, but laughed rudely. Her 
brothers enjoyed her wrath, and even she could not 
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help smiling, when kind people gave her some pence, 
thinking her a poor mad creature. 

They were all going down to old Daniel's to 
surprise May, but luckily they met young Daniel, 
who begged them not to do so, lest it might frighten 
her. This was a great disappointment However, 
they were very good-natured, and listened patiently 
to what young Daniel said. 

Whilst he was talking to them a carriage ap- 
proached. In an instant Dick went forward, he took 
off his cap, and stood waiting ; a penny or two were 
flung to him, as he stood respectfully by the road- 
side^ the lady and gentleman within stared in pass- 
ing at the group, and drove on. 

Dick, the moment they had passed, flung himself 
on the grass, and rolled with laughter. 

** Uncle Ivors ! Uncle Ivors !" said Nanza, in delight. 
"We have tricked him, I know we have. I don't 
mind going back now we have taken him in ;" and 
the two burst into peals of laughter. 

" Syd " was always quieter, but he too thought it 
good fun. 

Young Daniel only said, " Come, Miss Nanza, do 
go home ! I don't like to see you on the road this 
figure." 

" This figure ! don't be rude, Daniel, I am a most 
beautiful gipsy." 

" What would your father say, miss ?" 



Dick Begging. 
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" Never mind ! now, young Daniel, don't spoil all. 
Keep that twopence, Dick," said she laughing ; 
" that's the best thing that's happened since the feud/* 

"Come, miss dear/' said young Daniel, "do go 
inside the park, you do look so, and your father 
would be vexed." 

"Indeed!" said Nanza, " I thought I looked per- 
fection, all right," she exclaimed, and placing her 
hands like a boy on the top of the railing, the wild 
girl vaulted over ; of course off flew her gipsy hat, 
down came her long wavy hair, her scarlet cloak, all 
twisted awry, her black stuff petticoat covered with 
dust from the jump ; she certainly did not look like 
" Miss Fern of the Hall." 

Syd and Dick crept through after her, and they all 
started to the Hall. 

" Lay that money up in cotton wool/' said Dick. 

'' I mean to buy a box with a glass lid, and put it 
up in a safe place. Long after we are dead ex- 
cursionists will be shown it, and told of our tricking 
Uncle* Ivors during the * Feud/ " So said Nanza. 

"What good would that be to us ?" said Syd, "I 
should spend it if I were Dick/' 

"No, I shan't," said Dick; "it is far too good a 
trick to be forgotten/' 

" Won't it be fun to show it to Uncle Ivors, when 
the feud is over } we must ask him, if he remembers 
giving money to two Lascars, and when he says 
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* yes,* we can show him the money and tell him it 



was us." 



" He'll never believe it," said Syd. 

" Oh yes, he will ; Nanza, and young Daniel, and I, 
are witnesses, so if any fuss is made, we can fetch 
young Daniel, he will believe him, if he won't believe 



us." 



The head nurse, who had the charge of Lily and 
Meta, was greatly shocked at the appearance of 
Nanza; she knew, however, it was vain for her to 
speak. Nanza cared for no one, and had a bad 
habit of being very rude if scolded. So Nanza took 
off her dress, made up of a petticoat she had 
borrowed from one of the under housemaids, a shawl 
of the cook's, her own cloak, and the housekeeper's 
old bonnet. The nurse took pains in dressing her 
for the evening as usual, and for about half-an-hour 
the wild, untidy Nanza looked as she ought to do. 
She went down to the school-room to make tea for 
her two brothers. 

It was a merry tea! all were in spirits at the 
success of their trick. 

Alf came in at the end of the meal, and he also 
enjoyed the story. 

When they had done laughing and joking about 
it, Alf said, "Well ! I'm glad you have had some fun, 
for I have brought you some bad news." 

" Bad news !** cried Dick, "what is it .?" 
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" Guess/' said Alf. 

They all began guessing all sorts of things, likely 
and unlikely, but none guessed the truth. 

" We give it up !" at last they said altogether. 

" Well ! as I came home, I went in to see May, to 
tell her all about my fun at Crawford's. I thought 
she was a little dull, and did not talk and laugh so 
much as usual. Well ! what do you think was the 
matter } don't be in a rage, Dick — you'll never guess, 
Syd. Johnny has sent word by her, he is going to 
break with us all." 

" The sneak ! " cried Nanza, with cheeks red in an 
instant with passion. 

" Johnny's no sneak," said Dick, " you shan't say 
that, — say that again if you dare ! " 

" Dare, indeed ! " said Nanza, " I dare do anything." 

*' But it is a sneaky trick," said Syd, " to send word 
by a girl." 

" Why not have come up to the park paling like a 
man," said Nanza, *^ and told us he meant to desert 
us ! " and, overcome by a mixture of grief and rage, 
she burst into tears. 

" Cry away," said Syd, who was a teaze, and who 
had an unpleasant way of turning on any one who 
was down. 

I shall not cry, sir," said Nanza. 
Johnny is afraid of being seen about with a 
tom-boy." 
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" I am not a tom-boy." 

"Who jumped the paling, and rolled in the dust 
to-day ? " 

"That's too bad/' said Dick ; •' Nanza's verj" jolly, I 
won't have her teazed." 

" Well," said Alf, " when you've all done quarrel- 
ling, perhaps you'll like to hear what I have got to 
say." 

" Oh, go on, old Alf ! " they all cried. 

" May is a dear little girl. I'm sure she was sorry 
to vex us ! and Johnny could not bear telling us ; but 
he thinks he must obey his father. So if we don't 
see him for a time, and if he does not speak to us, 
when we meet him, we are to understand it is not his 
fault, and he hopes to get leave soon." 

A deep silence fell on the party. 

" Say what you think," at last said Dick to Alf. 

" I think it is all right," he replied. 

" Well ! I just don't," said Nanza. " I think it's just 
right of May to tell you all Johnny said ; biit it's mean 
of him ! Dick would not have acted so." 

Pleased at this remark, Dick hardly knew which 
side to take ; generally, he believed whatever Alf 
said was right, but Nanza's compliment flattered 
him. 

"No!" he said, "I would not have deserted 
Johnny." 

" I shall never speak to him again," said Syd. 
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" Oh ! we'll get him back again," said Nanza, as 
Alf left the room. "He'll soon want to come. I 
shall soon bring him over ! The feud, I declare, is 
worse than ever ! I declare I will pay my Uncle 
Ivors out for this ! 







CHAPTER XV. 

THE FERNS BRING POOR JOHNNY INTO TROUBLE. 

I AM sorry to say when Nanza took anything into her 
head she would carry it out, even if it were likely to 
make'others unhappy. The next day she went down, 
and talked to May, and made her very sorrowful ; 
she went on about Johnny's meanness, till May, who 
had plenty of spirit, grew very angry ; and then Nanza 
threatened to punish Johnny, till the child was worn 
out, and being rather frightened began to cry ! For- 
tunately Nurse Daniel came in ; she told Nanza very 
firmly this would never do, and that it was most 
unkind to grieve May. Nanza, who had a good 
heart, though she was self-willed, was really sorry, she 
covered May with kisses, and promised she would 
never harm Johnny. 

May felt happier, and they parted quite friends. 

Still, Nanza did not give up her idea of winning 
over Johnny ; but to please May she altered her plan 
of sending him an angry, taunting letter. 
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No, she would not do that, she would send him a 
letter, but instead of a taunting one, it should be 
a tempting one, and she felt sure he could not resist 
it. Then what could she say to tempt him to come ? 
Well ! she would wait and think. 

As she walked along, Shirley Wood came into her 
mind. Shirley Wood — yes, they had fixed to go to 
Shirley Wood before the holidays were over, and 
before Miss Winter returned ! What would Shirley 
Wood be without Johnny ? Nothing ! He must join 
them there— he must, he must. She never would 
cease begging him to go with them ! 

" Then," thought self-willed Nanza, her eyes flashing 
at the idea, " I'll say nothing of it to any one. I will 
get May over among us ! And when we're all at 
dinner, it will be a triumph for Johnny to come 
in; and then we shall all make it up, and have a 
jolly day. Hurrah ! hurrah ! for the feud ! " 

Johnny in the meantime was not very happy. He 
had received letters from Syd and Dick. He did 
not much mind about Syd, but he felt Dick's letter 
dreadfully. 

The brothers at first did not seem so displeased 
with Johnny as did Nanza, but the more they thought 
and talked of his giving them up the more angry 
they became, and at last they both wrote, to tell him 
what they thought. 
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He got both letters at breakfast time. 

His father noticed the addresses, and guessed from 
whom they came. He felt angry to think his son was 
going on with a friendship which he had forbidden, 
little thinking poor Johnny was suffering for his 
disobedience. 

A little time ago Johnny would have pocketed the 
letters, looked sullenly at his father, and have taken 
them into another room to read. But since he had 
known May, and heard what May's father thought of 
the cowardice of deceit, he was altered. He read his 
letters without concealment. 

Had his father asked him he would have said from 
whom they came. He was, however, very glad his 
father did not ask him ; he would not have liked to 
show such letters as these from Syd and Dick. They 
would have made his father very angry, he thought, 
and have made it less likely that he ever would have 
allowed them to be friends. 

Now you shall read Syd*s letter, and then Dick's. 
Syd*s first. 

" Dear Johnny, — ^You are very mean to give us 
up, I thought you had more pluck. Nanza won't, 
Nanza cannot believe it is you ! 

" Come to young Daniel's at five o'clock ; we won't 
think you are so mean till you tell us yourself. It 
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will be like a coward if you do not come ! We all 
think so, for we all have stood by you. 

" Your affectionate 

" Syd." 
" P.S. — If you don't come, I know I shall be an 
enemy, and Xh^feud will be worse than ever ! " 

Dick's letter was written differently, for the two 
boys were unlike, and Dick dearly loved Johnny ; it 
began as usual. 

"Dear old Johnny, — We can't believe this is true ! 
You surely don't mean to cut us ; pray do not let May 
make you too good ! We shall never he ]olly again, till 
you come back to us ; we all like the fun of the feud ; 
and if you are going to do everything different, what 
is to become of us ? It is such fun meeting, and 
dodging about. 

" Nanza is afraid you have got into a scrape over 
her ride with you ; she is very sorry, but we hope you 
won't mind about that. Instead of giving in, you 
ought to be in a terrible rage that your pony is taken 
from you ; you ought to go on worse than ever. 
Though Alf says May is very nice, we don't now care 
at all for her. 

" We were all very merry before she came, there was 
no nonsense ; then we all did as we liked, and there was 
no talk about right and wrong ; it must be right to be 
jolly, and wrong to be dull. 
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" We all are very fond of you ! Pluck up your 
spirits, Jack, and come to us to-morrow at young 
Daniel's, and we'll have a fresh start. 

" Your very great friend, 

" Dick." 

Poor Johnny, he did not know what to do ; he 
went away, after reading these letters, with a heavy 
heart. 

"That boy has got into a fresh scrape with the 
Ferns," said Mr. Ivors, after he had left the room. 
" What impudence it is their writing here ! " 

" I will ask him about it, love." 

" No ! I beg you won't, he knows my wishes ; if 
he will go on disobeying, I cannot help it." 

Soon after breakfast Mrs. Ivors left home. She was 
going away for a few days ; she had no time to notice 
Johnny, or ask him any questions, nor indeed would 
she have asked him any, as her husband wished the 
matter dropped. Still, if there had been time for the 
mother and son to be together, it is most likely that 
Johnny would have told her all his troubles. She 
kissed him again and again, and left him with rather 
a heavy heart, as she felt the father and son would not 
confide in each other. 

Johnny was dull, his pony was gone, he could not 
get time to run over to old DahieVs. Also, it was 
a wet day, and he had to stay in the house. 
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What could he do ? he sat in the school-room, 
where he usually prepared his lessons, and he could 
not help thinking how hard it was ; the two Ferns had 
thought him mean and cowardly, neither Nanza nor 
Alf had written, perhaps they too thought him mean. 
It was so different for May, anybody would be glad 
to please and obey her father. It was nothing for her. 
Now it would be easy, delightfully easy, to write a 
note to Syd and Dick, and say, " All right, old fellows, 
I'll be at young DanieFs to-morrow at five," — so easy, 
and so nice. 

But what had Captain Clifford said } 
" Most things that are right are hard, my boy." 
Then as he was right, he would stick to it. He 
would write just one note to them, to tell them once 
for all, how it was. When he had made this resolve, 
he grew happier. 

He wrote a note, which just said this, — 

" Dear Syd and Dick, — I can't come. I wish you 
would not say I am mean. Directly my father says 
I may come. Til do so ! I am neither meany nor a 
coward! You shall know some day. It is much 
harder not to come, I can tell you. 

" Your affectionate 

" Johnny." 

P.S. — " May is all right. Alf, it is quite true I am 
to be a sailor, and her father says I am no good, if I 
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am not obedient ; I can't say it's fun, but I must be. 
My best love to Nanza : tell her it*s ijo row about the 
pony, though Bob is sent away. My love to Alf, and 
Lily, and Meta/* 

This letter took Johnny, who was not quick with his 
pen, a long time to write. And when it was finished, 
the address took him some time to complete, for as it 
was written to two boys, he thought the address should 
be to both ; so he had to try ever so many envelopes 
before he found one large enough to hold all he 
wanted to say ; at last he got one from the butler, a 
large, square, blue one, and it was addressed to 

Master Sidney Humphrey Fern, — and to 

Master Richard Percy Fern. 
Fernley Hall. 

When he had finished, he looked at it long, with a 
very sad look. He wished just then his mother had 
not gone out, he would like to have told her all about 
it, and asked her advice ; she always kept his secrets 
so well. The house seemed so dull without her ; the 
school-room was so silent, the house so large and 
empty : the greatest fun in his whole life had been in 
playing with that merry company of boys and girls. 
And May too ! if he must be cut off from them, he could 
not see much of her, for they would be often there, 
and if he met them, he really could not be unfriendly 
with them. 
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So it seemed as if the Ferns and May were all lost 
to him, at one blow ; shall he send the letter or not ? 

It was now that conscience whispered, " It is right 
to be obedient, and remember, Captain Clifford said 
the right things were often hard." 

He took up his cap, ran downstairs, flew out of the 
side door, which gave him the nearest cut to the 
post-ofiice — a way he seldom took, for it passed his 
father's library, and Mr. Ivors disliked any passing, 
as he said it disturbed his studies. This, in his hot 
haste to do right, Johnny forgot, nor did he observe 
his father at the library window, who, however, saw 
him rush by with his big blue letter. 




CHAPTER XVI.- 

MAY GOES OUT WITH YOUNG DANIEL. 

Johnny's great blue letter arrived quite safely at the 
Hall next morning. I think the Ferns ought to have 
been satisfied with his account of himself, but no ! 
Nanza, who was in a self-willed temper, took it into 
her head to be very angry. As usual, her gift of 
talking led her brothers away. She talked away 
quickly and hotly, she held forth on Johnny's in- 
gratitude, when they who were the true heirs of 
Fernley had been willing to be friends with him, the 
son of the false pretender, as she called Mr. Ivors, till 
the boys, led away by her talk, began to feel more 
aggrieved with Johnny. 

Of course, I do not mean Alf ; he was older and 
wiser, and though he too was much influenced by 
Nanza, did not always agree with her. But Alf was 
away that morning, and Nanza went on unrestrained, 
"May is at the bottom of this. May must be 
punished," she said, having worked herself up into a 
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passion. ** We will take a vow not to see May until 
Johnny gives way.*' 

A most foolish vow was repeated after Nanza in 
these solemn and mysterious terms : — 

" I solemnly vow not to go near May Clifford until 
Johnny Ivors makes peace with us. Let the deer see 

to itr 

This last sentence impressed Syd and Dick greatly, 
all the more because there was no understanding it. 

*• Now," said she, " you have all taken a vow, and 
so have I, we had better write it out and send it to 
Johnny." 

This was accordingly done, and the letter was 
despatched in great form. 

" That will soon bring him to his senses," said 
Nanza. " Oh ! I do hope he*ll come round in time 
for Shirley. Alf has got permission for us to fish on 
the pool." 

" Oh, jolly ! jolly ! " screamed the two boys, and at 
once began chatting about the fishing-tackle. 

" I hope we shall get there before ' dear Wintry * " 
(this was her pet name for her governess) " comes 
back ; for she would stop the ^pooV part of the fun for 
me. 

Yes, this was Nanza all over : plenty of kindness, 
plenty of good-nature, but scarcely any sense of right 
and wrong. It is easy, far too easy, to get like this. 
Only once begin as she did, trying to silence con- 

K 
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science, and it will sadly too soon stop warning us 
at all. 

Nanza always did try to stop it, if it came between 
her and any pleasure. She had no rule at all but, 
'' Will it be nice for me ? will it be fun ? " So the 
end of it was that, though at first people liked Nanza 
very much, for she was amusing and good-tempered, 
they did not like her for long, for she would throw 
any one over to please herself. 

She would have improved had not her good 
governess gone away too soon after coming to in- 
fluence her ; but she had been taken ill, and left 
rather suddenly. She was now hoping to return ; if 
she did so, it would be Nanza*s best chance of getting 
cured of her faults. 

When Alf returned, he heard all about the **vow^' 
and was, of course, shown Johnny's letters. 

At first he did not agree to it at all; but when 
Nanza had proved to him it was the only thing to get 
Johnny back, he said he would keep it, but he must 
first go and tell May their real reason. 

After a great talk about this they all agreed it 
would be best, as it might seem hard on May, but if 
she knew the reason none of them came, she would 
not so much mind. 

So, early the next morning, Alf went down to old 
Daniel's ; and he told May all about it. To his sur- 
prise, she did not seem as sorry as he had expected, this 
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vexed him, and he came away, almost wishing, too, 
that May had never come. 

When he reached home they all aCgreed " strangers 
were a mistake," and that Johnny alone was much 
better fun, though in their hearts they all really felt 
fond of May. 

The reason why she was not as sorry as they had 
expected her to be was that she knew if they did 
not come to old Daniel's, Johnny could do so ; and 
she knew also that it would trouble her a good 
deal if they were to come and talk much against 
Johnny. 

At this quiet time young Daniel was often her 
companion, he had got into the way of taking her 
out with him, drawing her chair to greater distances 
than Mary Anne could have done. Among other 
things, he collected herbs, and she went many a 
pleasant mile with him along the narrow lanes. 
She loved to He waiting under some shady tree, 
where he would draw her up, whilst he was seek- 
ing for some rare plant, and many a curious flower, 
and insect, and bird's-nest, did young Daniel show 
her. 

Then, while he had his dinner, which his wife would 
tie up in a neat bundle, and which travelled hanging 
to her chair. May would be having the milk, and 
nice bread-and-butter which kind nurse had put up 
for her. 

K 2 
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It was in one of these noonday rambles she told 
her friend all her trouble about the Ferns. 

" They are angry with me," she said, " and I am so 
sorry, for it was such a treat to me to play with 
them. But Johnny was forbidden, so it could not 
have been right, and I could not have gone to them 
without Johnny. 

Young Daniel would reply, " You are quite right, 
missy ;'^ and, though it was little to say, he said it 
as if he meant it, and it always soothed May. 

" I wish Mr. Ivors would change," she would say. 
" If only I could see him I would beg so hard, oh ! so 
hard that he would ! " 

"Well, missy, mayhap you'll see him some day. 
I doubt he could not refuse you. But you must 
know he's a bitter, dull sort of man, and it's crossed 
him losing Fernley, and he can't abide his son to be 
friends with the Ferns." 

"I'm sure, if he knew how happy we should be, 
and how good Johnny is in trying to obey him, he 
would come round." 

"Mayhap, but can't say. Talk to him, little 
missy, if you ever get a chance, and speak a word 
for Master Johnny." 

" Shall I be afraid, do you think } " 

"Oh, no ! he is not so cross as he looks; it's more 
looks, all the time." 

Young Daniel looked fondly at the little girL He 
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thought, indeed, no one could be unkind to her — ^so 
gentle, so sweet, so helpless ! He was a kind man, 
and had grown to love the child, nothing pleased 
him better than to take her out and amuse her. His 
mother used to joke him and say, — 

" Well, if Miss May gets well, it will be more your 
doing than mine." 

And truly, the clever, gentle help he gave, when 
May began to try to walk a little, was wonderful ; he 
came up every day to help at the time May was 
allowed to put down her feet, and, if he was there, 
the little girl felt quite safe, and not afraid to try her 
strength. 

"I'm most feared, mother," he would say, "the 
strength's gone. There don't seem to me to be any 
life in those poor limbs." 

" Oh ! we'll never give in," said the kind old 
woman. " Try a little everj'' day, and we shall see." 

And at last it seemed as if all their care was to be 
rewarded, a little vigour returned to the helpless 
limbs, and May could almost stand alone ! 

I hardly know who seemed the most pleased— old 
nurse, who had tried so many remedies, and who had 
for so many hours rubbed the weak little back ; or 
Mary Anne, who had first proposed old Mrs. Daniel ; 
or young Daniel, whose thought had always been how 
he would have loved to have had little Miss up at his 
cottage, had it not been so full of birds ! 
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I must now tell you what mischief the letter that 
Nanza and the boys sent had done. Not that Johnny 
altered his mind, even when he heard what Nanza, Syd, 
and Dick had vowed. It was in another way, for Mr. 
Ivors, seeing the letter, suspected Johnny of continuing 
intercourse with the Ferns. It was a pity he did not 
ask Johnny about it, instead of suspecting him, but he 
would not ask, determining to go on till he could be 
sure without questioning him. 

You see it was a pity Johnny had never made a rule 
of being obedient, for as he had not been so, and had 
not been always open with his father, Mr. Ivors was 
really afraid to question him lest he should be tempted 
to deceive, so father and son went on, farther from 
understanding one another than ever. 

Mr. Ivors seeing Johnny by chance race to tife 
post-office that wet afternoon, instead of putting the 
letter as usual into the post-bag, thought he was 
hastening to conceal a letter from him, and the letter 
coming now from Fernley confirmed it. Such a pity 
that father and son did not have it out together ! 

Mr. Ivors' manner had been stern so long, that even 
though Johnny now wished to do right, he could not 
be open with his father ; and Mr, Ivors had doubted 
him so long, that I fear he would not have been be- 
lieved if he had. It was not that Johnny habitually 
told untruths, but he had not been honest as 
the day, and had taken little roundabout ways of 
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getting his own will, which Mr. Ivors had silently 
noticed. 

So in the house of the Ivors' family truth had not 
been the great thing ! and in the family of the Ferns 
unselfishness had not been practised ; truth was not 
first with Johnny, and unselfishness was not first with 
the Ferns. 

Now let us hope that poor Johnny, in his struggle 
to be obedient and truthful, will not be led away by 
their selfish device. 

May was indeed a fortunate child ; ever since she 
could remember she had been taught to do right. 
She was to be true above all things, and then gentle 
and kind. We must not think too hardly of her 
companions, who had been less carefully taught, but 
we shall see how one less fortunate than May can 
become truthful if he tries. 

Johnny was now tryiiig hard to do right. He went 
early to his lessons, and was down in good time to 
breakfast, and often asked his father if he could do 
anything for him ; it grieved him that he caught no 
smiling look nor kind word, and he greatly missed his 
mother. He missed besides his gay rides on Bob, 
and I do not know how he would have got on if he 
had not sometimes paid May a visit. But he was 
afraid to go often, for he knew the Ferns were not far 
off, and he was afraid of meeting them. He was an 
affectionate boy, and he felt he could not bear it if 
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they said a hard word to him, and he was afraid he 
should break his promise. 

He grew pale, and seemed to be sadly out of spirits. 
His great pleasure was to receive a letter from his 
mother ; after one came he would go over if he could 
to May, to read it to her ; sometimes, too, she would 
let him read one from her father. 

Whilst they were talking he would forget his 
troubles ; and they would be merry over planning 
of the time when May was to live with her father in 
his home, and be ready to receive him after his 
voyages, and Johnny was always to go with him. 
Still, it made a sad blank in Johnny^s life, this sepa- 
ration from the Ferns. 
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Nanza had never ceased to hope she should con- 
quer Johnny's resolution, yet now, as days passed 
on, and he never came near any of their old haunts, 
she did not know what to make of it She pondered 
over it. At last she thought of Shirley Wood. Shir- 
ley fishing must bring it straight. " How can I see 
him } how can I find him i He won't go either to 
old, or to young Daniel's ; it is of no use waiting. 
I'll go to Frewen Springs. If I walk up and down 
about the shops, on the parade, I am sure to see him, 
on his half-holiday. But, stop ! I have thought of 
another way ! I will break through the ' vow.* I am 
tired of it." 

She found her brothers, and asked them what they 
thought, " if they were not tired of the * vow ; ' " but 
they all said, that was just like a girl, and that a vow 
was a vow, and they should keep it, and she must do 
so too ! 
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This rather took Miss Nanza aback. However, she 
only said, — 

" Come, let us make haste, and settle when we are 
going to Shirley. Come, do settle ! Miss Winter 
comes home on Wednesday, and when she comes, no 
more fishing for me ! " 

This was Friday, and Tuesday was to be the fishing 
day ; so everything was settled. William, the groom, 
would drive them in the dog-cart to Shirley Wood. 
Then they would walk through the wood, and so on 
to the pool. 

They would meet William there, by the boat-house ; 
he would bring the dinner in the cart. Not a word of 
the pool to nurse, remember ! What was it to her f 
Lily and Meta would not go. William could get out 
the boat, and he and Alf would row. Then they 
could fish until it was time to go home, and William 
would put the horse in and drive them back. 

" Cranford too can go," said Nanza, seeing a look of 
uncertainty pass over Alfs face. 

She knew his weak point, and that to have Cranford 
was as great a treat to him, as to have Johnny would 
be to Dick. 

" All right,'* said he, " 1^1 go." 

I said tmth was made a point of at Fernley, but 
I fear you will say I am mistaken ; this was far from 
truthful indeed, this way of Nanza's trying to hide 
all from the nurse, but I think I told you she was 
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self-willed, and one fault often drags another in its 
train, so, although as a rule, she was most outspoken, 
yet to gain her own ends, I fear that she sometimes 
forgot all but her own wishes. 

Well ! it was settled. Alf, dear, good Alf, who 
though rather weak, in allowing himself to be per- 
suaded by his sister, was seldom the one to propose 
anything wrong, and always the one to take the 
blame if any wrong happened, rode off to engage 
Cranford. 

Nanza's next step was soon taken. She would go 
into Frewen Springs, and try to see Johnny ; so she 
went to the housekeeper, who was fond of indulging 
her, to ask her to find some way of getting in. 

" You know, dear old lady," said Nanza coaxingly, 
" it is time you had a new bonnet, and you have not 
had a holiday for a long time, do go to Frewen 
Springs, and take me with you I " 

" Well, Miss Fern, you are getting almost too big, 
my dear, to go bundling about with me in the trap." 

"Oh, that's what I like," said Nanza, "I hate the 
carriage, and a fuss ! Come do take me." 

" Well ! of course I will, but what will nurse 
say } " 

" Oh ! she'll say nothing ! I don't bdong to her ! 
I belong to Miss Winter, and she is away ! " 

So that was settled, and they started after lunch. 
William drove, and Mrs. Morris mounted beside him. 
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Nanza sat behind, intending to drive returning home, 
she did not care about it going. She wanted to make 
her plans about Johnny, so she sat behind Mrs. 
Morris and William, and was very silent during the 
drive. 

When they arrived at Frewen Springs, William put 
up the horse, Mrs. Morris went about her bonnet ; 
and Nanza sauntered about the Parade, in the hope 
of meeting Johnny. But the time passed on, and she 
saw nothing of him. A wild plan now came into her 
head. She darted after the housekeeper into the 
shop, where she was trying on a bonnet. As it was 
a great business, the old lady had gone upstairs, 
where she might be quieter than in the shop. 

Nanza knew she might be depended on, to be busy 
there for a considerable time, so she left a message 
for her, to say, she had gone to see a friend, and she 
actually started by herself, to call on Johnny. Yes ! 
she would brave Mr. Ivors, she would brave all ! she 
would get in to see Johnny ! and if only she could see 
him, she felt sure he must give way ; not that she would 
see his father to ask him. No ! that was not her plan. 
She would manage without doing that ! She was aware, 
that he nearly always took his ride of an afternoon. 

Well ! behold her now at the side-door of Mr. 
Ivors* house, she rang the bell, and asked for Master 
Ivors. The footman did not know her, as of course, 
none of the Fernley family visited at the house. 
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Yes, Master Ivors was at home. 

Could she speak to him ? 

The servant showed her at once into the school- 
room — it was empty. 

" I will go and find Master Ivors, miss." 

Nanza flung herself into a chair, and eagerly looked 
about the room ; this, then, was his prison ; but it did 
not look so bad ! a trifle too neat perhaps, but there 
were many pretty things in it She had time to look 
at the pictures. She envied Johnny his copies of 
Landseer's animals. 

" Indeed, he is well off",** said she; "fancy his having 
' Dignity and Impudence ' and the * Chief Mourner' ! " 
thought she. " Then what a nice view ! why he has 
quite a garden below." 

"Nanza!" the voice quite startled her! It was 
Johnny's, delighted, yet horror-struck. 

" Yes," she said, " it is Nanza, here I am ! no lock 
and key can keep me out. Why, Johnny, you don't 
look half glad to see me." 

" Oh> I am glad," said Johnny, "but, Nanza, don't 
stay ! my father will be so angry." 

" Where is he .?" 

" Out riding now." 

" So I thought, and so I came." 

Johnny said, trembling, — 

" He will soon be in." 

" Well, what I've come for is soon said. Johnny, we 
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can't do without you ! come, make it up again. At 
least you know we^ve never quarrelled — but you left usT 

" I care for you all the same, dear Nanza, just the 
same." 

" Oh yes ! I know," said Nanza, "but there is no fun, 
unless we are all together." 

" No, that's true, only I must obey my father." 
k " Oh ! it is such a new freak," she said ; " you know, 
Johnny, we always settled we would not mind about 
the * feud ' — we children agreed we would always be 
friendly. Why, it's only since you knew May Clifford 
you have taken up like this." 

"I did not think much about it before," said he, 
" but, Nanza, I cannot help knowing how it made me tell 
stories, not to be found out ; so I made up my mind to 
stop away, till my father would say I might know you." 

" It's all nonsense," said Nanza, " you do know us, 
and you can't unknow us ; it^s mean to leave us, but 
I won't say another word, if you'll come with us to 
Shirley Wood, on Tuesday, Alf and Dick, Syd and 
I are going with William ; young Cranford is going 
too, so Alf is quite pleased, and Johnny. We are to 
dine by the pool, and William has borrowed the boat, 
and we are to go fishing." 

Poor Johnny! his eyes sparkled, his face was 
flushed. The whole day's pleasure rose before him. 
What could be nicer or happier than a day on Shirley 
Pool, with these comrades } 
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" What rod is Dick taking?" said he. 

This question gave him a little time. 

" The long black one young Daniel lent him ; 
and Alf is taking his long one which shoots out in 
five lengths you know, and perhaps we shall have a 
net, and I mean to get William to catch me a young 
heron." 

" Oh ! how jolly ! " said Johnny. 

" Jolly ! I should think so," replied Nanza ; " and 
look here ! this is what youVe got to do ; come up to 
Daniel's lane, at the end nearest the park by eleven, 
loiter about there, and presently you'll see us all come 
by in the dog-cart ; one jump and you're in." 

" Oh, Nanza, do not ask me ; I cannot, I must not." 

" Nonsense ! how's Bob ? 

" I don't know ; he's not come back." 

"And yet you want to please your cross father, 
who has sent away Bob." 

Johnny's face flushed, she was pressing him hard. 

"And we are so fond of you, yet you do not 
. care for us ! why only think how fond I must be of 
you, to dare to enter into the enemy's house." 

" Yes, Nanza, you are very kind, but do go ! My 
father will come, and I am afraid he will be very 
angry, if he finds you are here." 

" I don't care, he dare not hurt me ; dear Johnny, 
pray do come, it won't be half fun with us if you 
don't come— just fancy driving to Shirley with Wil- 
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Ham, walking through the wood, and dini;ig by the 
pool." 

" I cannot," said Johnny ; " cannot." 

" Will not*' exclaimed she passionately ; *' and so 
this is all you care about us ! Here have I come in a 
dog-cart, with the housekeeper and William, expressly 
to see you ; the others won't come, because youVe 
deserted us, and here have I come by myself, and yet 
you are so cross and cowardly." 

" Oh, Nanza ! don't say this, I do care for you all ! 
But now I beg of you to go ; there is my father's 
horse coming into Uie yard." 

" Oh, coward, coward ! I did not think it of you. 
Good-bye, timid Jack ! but I hope you'll change your 
mind, be at the end of the lane." With that Nanza 
opened the door and walked out. Not knowing the 
house, however, she took the wrong turn, and went 
down the front staircase. At the bottom she met a 
gentleman who had just come in from his ride, and 
was leaving his whip and gloves on the hall table. 
He looked surprised at seeing her walk downstairs 
unattended. 

Nanza passed him hurriedly, he did not see her 
face as she went out at the hall door — the gentleman 
was Mr. Ivors. 

" Who is that young lady } " he inquired of the 
same footman who had shown Nanza up to the 
school-room. 
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The man was a new servant, who knew nothing of 
the Ferns, and of the state of things between them and 
his master. 

"I don't know, sir, but she's been to see Master 
Johnny, sir." 

In a moment the reality flashed on Mr. Ivors, and 
as usual he suspected more than the reality. The 
letters to Johnny, as well as his rushing to the post, 
and now this visit in his absence : it was one long 
system of deceit ; his son was pretending to please 
him while practising disobedience. 

Well ! Mr. Ivors was glad he had waited — ^he had 
not wished to accuse him falsely, but now at last, 
here was sad proof of Johnny's deceit, and that girl ! 
what bold forwardness ! Now he would have it out 
with the boy! Mr. Ivors strode angrily up to the 
school-room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Johnny ivors' temptation. 

Johnny sat at the table, his arms were crossed upon 
it, his head lay on them, and he was crying. He 
looked up as his father entered, and for a moment his 
red eyes and distressed face moved Mr. Ivors, but he 
put away the feeling. 

"So, sir," he began, "you defy me! you not only 
write to these children whom I have forbidden you to 
mix with, but you dare to have them to the house ! " 

Poor Johnny could not speak ; he was so heart- 
broken already at the thought that he had lost the 
friendship of the Ferns, and offended Nanza, it seemed 
as if all his other feelings were dulled. 

" Stay in your room, sir ; I can no longer trust you ; 
and you shall not leave it, except to go to bed." 

Mr. Ivors waited a moment to see if Johnny would 
reply — no answer ; he turned angrily away, afraid to 
trust himself further, and slammed the door ; he re- 
opened it to take out the key from the inside, then he 
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carefully locked Johnny in. It was a bitter moment 
to both. 

Mr. Ivors went downstairs and gave orders that 
Johnny was to be watched, that his meals were care- 
fully to be taken to him, and that he was not to leave 
the room till bed-time, when he was to go straight to 
his room. Mr. Ivors sat down and relieved his mind 
by a long letter to his wife. 

That we may see how entirely he was mistaken 
about his son, we will tell you what he said. 

"My dear Augusta, — You will grieve to hear I am 
not mistaken about Johnny— he has been carrying on 
a system of deceit. He has appeared very good and 
anxious to please me, so that I was quite led astray. I 
thought he was really trying to do right. However, one 
morning I noticed he received two letters which seemed 
to make him very unhappy. I afterwards saw him slip 
out to the post-office with a letter — the answer doubt- 
less. Soon after that he had another letter. I re- 
solved to take no notice, until I could be quite sure 
that he was deceiving me about the Ferns. At last I 
have detected him, for on coming in to-day from my 
ride, I met a young girl coming out of our house. It 
was Miss Fern, I have found out, who, in my absence, 
had been to visit Johnny. 

" How can I tell how often the Ferns have been in 
our house without leave ; if my son will deceive me 
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once^ he will do so over and over again ; and if my 
own boy thus conceals his doings, why should not my 
servants be equally deceitful ! 

" Johnny now seems in trouble, but it is not about 
annoying his father ; I expect it is something to do 
with these tiresome children, as he was crying despe- 
rately after the young lady left. What am I to do 
about it ? I am miserable to be thus treated by my 
own son ! I feel sorry to punish him, yet for his own 
sake I must do so. If a boy grows up without regard 
to truth he is a plague to himself, as well as to others. 
I would sooner he died than grow up to be a false and 
treacherous man." 

The letter ran on in this style at great length ; you 
will glean from it, how anxious Mr. Ivors really was 
about his son, and what a pity it was that, for want of 
a gentle, gracious manner, he had failed to make 
Johnny confide in him. 

What a mistake ! a father should be his son's best 
and dearest friend. He never will be so unless he 
wins him to trust in him. 

Mr. Ivors, though he finished his letter, did not 
send it. He knew it would distress his wife, who was 
gone to stay with a sick friend, and he thought he 
would try, if he could do so, to spare her feelings. 

He let Johnny remain that night, and the following 
one, in his school-room alone without going to him. 
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The next day was Sunday, and he sent for him ; he 
wished to take Johnny to church, but he felt he could 
not do so happily, till he had spoken to him. He 
hoped Johnny would confess all his deceit ; he longed 
to forgive him, and that they might spend their 
Sunday together. 

" Johnny," he said, when his son entered, " I have 
sent for you, to say that if you will confess to me how 
long you have been going on in this deceit, I will try 
and forgive you." 

" What deceit, father ? " said Johnny. 

" Do not trifle with me," said Mr. Ivors, " the only 
way in which you can please me is by telling the 
truth." 

" I have not deceived you, father." 

" Not deceived me ? Have I not said I did not 
wish you to have anything whatever to do with the 
Ferns ? " 

"Yes, father." 

*' And you have had all sorts of things to do with 
them." 

" Till lately, father." 

" Till lately ? " said Mr. Ivors, in great anger. '* Yes, 
indeed ! till last Friday, when you had one of them in 
the house. You have had letters from them ; you 
write to them ; you pay no regard to my wishes. 
Yes ! till lately indeed ! you may have given them up 
since Friday, when you were shut in your room." 
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Johnny noticed in his tone of voice the sneer he 
knew too well. 

There is nothing which pains and vexes children 
like a sneer. 

"I gave them' up before that," he said sulkily. 

" Since when, pray ? " 

" Since Captain Clifford and May said I ought to 
do so." 

"And what friends may they be, who appear to 
exercise more power over you than your own 
father ? " 

" May lives s^t old Daniel's, Captain Clifford is her 
father." 

" And how long is it since they made you see your 
duty ? " 

"Not long, father. I want to go on Captain 
Clifford's ship, and he said he would not take me, 
unless I were obedient and true. Well one day after 
I saw him, I came home, and tried to tell you all 
about Bob, but you would not believe me." 

" And then } " 

" I sent word to the Ferns, I could not play with 
them any more." 

" And pray how long did you keep to that } " 

" I have not seen them since, till — " 

" Dare you try to make me believe Miss Fern 
would have come here without having been asked } 
And what about all the letters } Johnny, I would 
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far rather you had told me you had seen them every 
day, and played with them every day, than have made 
up a tale like this ! " 

" What I have said is all true," said Johnny. 

" I doubt it,*' said his father wearily. " Do what 
you like, go where you like, if you will deceive me, 
you will ; " and he took up his hat, and walked 
out. 

Poor Johnny felt terribly lonely ; here was all he 
had gained by trying to be obedient and true. His 
friends were against him, calling him mean and 
cowardly. His father would not believe a word he 
said. He had no heart to go over to May, nor 
yet to go to church.. He flung himself on a sofa, and 
here he remained for a long time, till, wearied out by 
his distress, he fell asleep. 

He dined as usual with his father, who, though he 
often looked at him, did not speak. 

In the afternoon the poor boy sat down, and wrote 
to his mother ; this comforted him a little. He told 
her of all his efforts to please and obey his father, and 
all to no purpose. It seemed a relief to write out his 
thoughts, which were very like this : — 

" What is the good of doing right ? It is very dull 
without the Ferns ; my father is no kinder to me. I 
could go with them on Tuesday, I should like to go. 
If I did wrong, my father could not be crosser. Only 
Captain Clifford said, 'Right things were often very 
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hard/ and I am sure all this is hard." And his 
letter ended, " Mother, come back ; soon I am very 
unhappy." 

By the time he had done writing this, it was tea- 
time, and he left it to dry on his blotting-pad in the 
school-room. 

The butler, who was sorry for him, asked him to 
go to church with him at night. He gladly did so. 
He found some relief in telling him all his troubles, 
and in his kind sympathy, the butler advised him to 
go on steadily, and said the truth would be sure to 
come out. And that he was afraid Miss Nanza was 
a wild young lady. "You know, sir," he continued, 
**she got you into the scrape that lost you Bob, 
and if she had not come the other day you'd never 
have been in this one ! " 

Johnny told the butler about his having refused to 
go on Tuesday, and he said he thought he was quite 
right 

But as Johnny went on telling him of the delights 
of Shirley, the butler, who loved fishing too, became 
much excited, and poor Johnny's mind underwent a 
change. 

Why, why, should he not go after all ? 

His father had said, " He might go where he would, 
do what he would." Why should he not go there ? 
He fancied himself going on Tuesday morning, to the 
end of Frewen Lane, and heard, in imagination, the 
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shouts of delight from the party in the dog-cart. He 
knew he should be the hero of the day. Nanza 
would call him an escaped prisoner. Dick woujd hug 
him. 

They all would cheer, and shout with delight. But 
if he did not go, in his father's eyes, he would not be 
one whit better thought of. Probably he would 
not believe he had been at home, even if he had 
stayed at home. And as to Captain Clifford, why, 
even if he did keep true and obedient, most likely 
his father would not allow him to join the ship, or even 
to be a sailor. 

He hated his father ! Yes, he really said this to 
himself, wishing he had been any other man's son ! 
How much better it would be to please the Ferns who 
loved him, than to please a father who did nothing 
but suspect and thwart him ! Johnny lay down that 
night to dream of Shirley Wood, and of the boat on 
Shirley pool. 




' CHAPTER XIX. 

johnny's father visits may. 

Mr. Ivors had Johnny always in his mind. At this time, 
although he could not bring himself to believe in his 
story, he thought over all he had told him, and he could 
not help wondering about Captain Clifford and May. 

He remembered a little glimpse he had of May once 
at old Daniel's, when he had been struck with the sweet 
dark eyes of the delicate child, and he remembered his 
passing wish at the time was for a little daughter who 
should look up at him with soft, kind eyes like hers. 
He did not feel vexed that she should influence his 
son, he even thought if Johnny had been more with 
her, and less with the reckless Ferns, he might have 
been a nicer boy ; still, he could not believe that all 
his son had said was true. 

If May had influenced him, and if he had given a 
promise to Captain Clifford, was it likely that Nanza 
Fern should all the time be writing, and actually 
coming to his house, and after all, who was Captain 
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Clifford ? Though not vexed at their influence, it 
grieved Mr. Ivors to think of his having all that power 
over his son, and I believe in his poor jealous heart, 
he would- almost have preferred Johnny's being led 
away by the Ferns to his being actuated by any feeling 
for May's father. However it came into his head he 
would walk over to Nurse Daniel's, afid have a talk 
with May. 

On Monday afternoon he set out for the cottage ; 
the day before Nanza's picnic to Shirley. May had 
not now so merry a time of it as formerly ; she missed 
her young companions, but she was very busy in work- 
ing a pair of slippers, to surprise her father on his return. 
She was at work in what Mrs. Daniel called the " par- 
lour," this afternoon, lying on the big sofa there. 

The goldfinch Daniel had given her was in its cage, 
near the window, and May was alone. Nurse opened 
the door to Mr. Ivors, and asked him to take a seat in 
her kitchen. She inquired after Mrs. Ivors, and Master 
Johnny, and then there was silence. Mr. Ivors broke 
it by asking after the little girl he saw here before. 

" Oh ! she still is with us, sir ; but the parlour is 
really her room." 

" She likes being in here with you sometimes, does 
she not.'*" 

" True, but sometimes you see I want it a bit to 
myself, sir.'.' 

"Is she in now.?" 
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" Yes, sure, I believe so, sir ; I saw her maid go out 
a short time since." 

*' I should like to see her." 

" ril go in and tell her." Here nurse bustled in and 
said, in a loud whisper, " Mr. Ivors, dear ! He wants 
to see you." 

May's face flushed, as it always did when she was 
startled. 

" He seems very kind ; shall I bring him in V 

" Do," said May. 

Nurse was very glad to get Mr. Ivors safe into the 
inner room, for she always dreaded " the Ferns' family " 
suddenly arriving while he was there. 

Mr. Ivors shook hands with May, and sat down 
by her. He hardly knew how to speak, for he was 
naturally so shy and silent, that even with a child he 
hardly knew what to say. 

" How is Johnny ?" said she, and the direct question 
was a relief to him. 

" I think he is quite well," said Mr. Ivors. 

"I, do hope I shall soon see him," said May. 

" Is it a long time then since you have seen him ?" 

" It is longer than it used to be," she replied. 

" Pray how is that .?" 

" I don't know if I ought to tell, but I daresay you 
know." 

" Perhaps ; what is it ?" 

"Oh, Johnny is so good," said May, with a very 
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bright face ; " he is fond of the Ferns, but he has had 
to give them up, because you don't like them." 

" Has he given them up ?" said Mr. Ivors. 

"Oh! don't you know?" said May; "why did he 
not tell you ? He sent word to them by me he must 
give them up till you said he might go to them again. 
My father persuaded him to do so, and said he could 
not have him on his ship, unless he would obey you. 
He never sees them now, and never writes jto them." 

Mr. Ivors heard all this with pain. How true it was, 
appearances were all against poor Johnny. We must 
not dislike Mr. Ivors too much for being harsh, so 
many things really happened to make him suspicious. 

" But how is it, Miss Clifford, you do not see him so 
often ?" 

" I did not wish to give him up, but he does not like 
to come, lest they should be here, and they were such 
friends ; they are angry with him for not going with 
them now, but he need not stay away, for they have 
left off coming, they are vexed with me," and May's 
eyes swam with tears. 

" Why are they vexed with you .^" 

" I gave Johnny's message to Alf, who is very good, 
and he seemed to think Johnny might be right, but 
the others did not. Nanza came the next day, and 
she was vexed with me about it, but she was sorry 
afterwards. They all took a vow not to come here, 
until Johnny would play with them again." 
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Mr. Ivors became more gloomy than ever. He now 
felt sure that Johnny was playing fast and loose -with 
this little girl also, and while he seemed to be staying 
away for fear of meeting the Ferns. he had been writ- 
ing to them, as well as seeing them at home. 

He was roused from his dull thoughts by the gentle 
voice of the little girl. 

" I miss the Ferns too ; they are very kind and nice, 
and so merry. I used not to know any children, but 
when I knew Johnny and the Ferns, it was so much 
nicer." 

" And why V' said Mr. Ivors, " did you want my son 
to give up their acquaintance V 

"Because he told me you did not like it, and I 
thought it could not be right for Johnny to do it." 

" You love your father ?" 

" Oh, yes," said May, " he is so gentle, and so kind 
to me, so how can I help it. My father says if he 
were a cross father even I ought to obey him, but I 
don't know whether I could." 

"I suppose," said Mr. Ivors, "Johnny calls me a 
cross father.?" 

May was silent. 

At last she said, *'In some things he thinks you 
kind, you gave him a pony, and a great deal of 
pocket-money, more than I have ; still he said he 
wished you could love him, as my father loves me." 

" How is that .? " 
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" Oh," said May, " how can I tell you ? He loves 
me, I know he does, and I love him. When he comes 
in, I know how glad he is to see me, and I am glad 
to see him. I tell him everything, and he is never 
angry with me, not even when I am foolish or 
wrong." 

There was a long silence. 

Then May spoke again, she remembered her promise 
to nurse. 

" Do you think," she said timidly, " Johnny might 
play with the Ferns V 

Mr. Ivors started. 

" No, certainly not," he said sharply, then seeing he 
had rather frightened the child, he added more kindly, 
"No, May, I am sure you are a good little girl, my 
boy may be with you as much as he likes, but not 
with the Ferns." 

" They want him so very much," said May, " to go 
with them to Shirley Wood on Tuesday, that is to- 
morrow." 

"How do you know.? I thought you never saw 
them now." 

" I know because the two little girls, Meta and Lily 
came with nurse, they have not taken the vow, you 
know ; they asked me if I could go to Shirley with 
the elder ones, as if I could they should invite Johnny 
to go." 

"And are you going ?'* 

M 
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" Oh, no ! it is too far for me to go in my chair, and 
I cannot go in any carriage without pain." 

Who could be anything but kind to so patient and 
suffering a little girl as this ? 

"Well, May," said Mr. Ivors, "remember I like 
Johnny to come here." 

" The Ferns are very kind, and so merry," said May, 
raising her pleading eyes, " it is very hard for Johnny 
to give them up, and he has tried so." 

** I am not so sure of that," thought Mr. Ivors, but 
he did not wish to vex her by saying so, he stooped 
down and kissed her, and said he should like her to 
have a drive in his easy carriage someday before long. 

He got up to go, and then a thought seemed to 
strike him. 

"What about Shirley?" said he. 

" They are going to-morrow," she replied, " and they 
want Johnny to go with them ; they asked him to 
meet them at eleven o'clock, at the end of the lane 
they all go in the dog-cart except Meta and Lily, and 
they will take their dinner with them. But he won't 

go- 
'* Well, good-bye, dear," said Mr. Ivors, and then he 

left the cottage. 

When nurse came in after Mr. Ivors left. May said, 
" He will not let Johnny know the Ferns." 

"Well, my dear missy, youVe done your best Who 
knows ? something may bring him round yet." 
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In the meantime Mr. Ivors walked home, thinking 
over all May had said. He considered her a sweet 
little girl, and wished again she was his own daughter, 
and that Johnny could look as kindly and fearlessly 
up at him ! He remembered, too, what, she had said 
about her father. Had he been too severe with his 
son } Perhaps so ! and if he had been kinder and 
more gentle, it might have been different. Well ! he 
would try him once more ; he would wait and see if 
he had given up going to Shirley. 

This was a pity, as it left Johnny exposed to 
temptation, and it would have been best if Mr. Ivors 
had talked to him and told him of his visit to May. 
Johnny would most likely then have been able to 
open his heart to his father. 

But the fact was poor Mr. Ivors was very bitter at 
heart still about Mr. Fern having Fernley, and when 
he thought of it he grew angry, and it vexed him that 
Johnny should care to be with the young Ferns. 

It was on Johnny^s account more than his own 
he was bitter, for he had always reckoned on his son 
being one day master of Fernley. 

He would have been better pleased if Johnny had felt 
angry too, and kept at a distance from Fernley. It 
was a great pity he went on feeling like this, for it 
was the cause of all his crossness, and kept him apart 
from the son he really loved well. 

Well ! Tuesday morning came. Mr. Ivors and 
Johnny breakfasted together. Mr. Ivors went away 
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into his study as usual ; he could not read much, for 
he was all the time really worrying, and wondering if 
his son had gone ! 

At lunch there was no Johnny — at the time he 
generally came in from his tutor's. 

Mr. Ivors was now so sure that his son had gone 
with the Ferns that he ordered his horse, and went 
round by the Tutor's house. He inquired if Master 
Ivors had been that morning } 

" No, sir," was the answer at the door ; " Mr. Bent- 
ley expected him as usual at ten o'clock, but he did 
not come." 

Mr. Ivors continued his ride — his habitually stem 
face sterner than ever. As he rode along, all the 
gentleness which his talk with May had roused in 
him faded, and he thought now only of punishing 
his wayward son. 

" I will send him away," said he to himself, " he shall 
no longer defy me in this manner. I will break it to 
his mother to-morrow on her return, she shall know 
that Johnny must go to school, and I will leave this 
neighbourhood, and take her abroad, to be far from 
Fernley. I could not have believed he would defy me 
in this manner. And his deceit ! no doubt he has also 
been deceiving that good little girl, on the one hand, 
and myself on the other." 

The long summer afternoon was wasted that day on 
Mr. Ivors. 

It was in vain for him the long stretches of hop- 
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gardens lay fragrant and green over the fair Kentish 
slopes, or the trees looked lovely in the sunshine. He 
never noticed them. He could think only of his boy ! 
and bitter in his own mind was the contrast of the 
happy little girl and her father, and of his own son 
and himself He turned his horse slowly homewards. 
It was almost five o'clock when he reached Frewen 
Springs again. Just as he neared the Parade, a 
man on horseback passed at full gallop — his horse 
in a foam — with the hard riding. 

The man drew up at a doctor's door, as Mr. Ivors 
neared him,' and he saw, as he waited at the door, 
that he looked agitated ! and he could not help in- 
quiring if anything were the matter } " I will hold 
the horse for you," he said, for the man looked as if 
he would drop. 

" Thank ye, sir," said the man, and he went in, and 
as he came out, he said, " thank God, he is at home, 
and can start at once." 

As they were speaking, the doctor's carriage dashed 
out of the yard.* 

" Is something bad the matter .?" inquired Mr. Ivors. 
" It's Squire Fern's children," said the man ; " they've 
all been in the water, and I fear one or two of the 
young gentlemen's drowned." 

Poor Mr. Ivors! his face turned pale, and he 
looked horror-struck. 

"Where, where were they ?" he said. 
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" On Shirley pool, sir, fishing/' 
" Where are they now ?" 
All at the boat-house." 
Is Master Ivors with them ?" 
" Don't know, sir ! there were three of the Master 
Ferns and another young gentleman ! " 




THE ACCIDENT AT SHIRLEY POOL. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE ACCIDENT AT SHIRLEY POOL. 

Mr. Ivors waited to hear no more, he simply turned 
his horse's head, and rode off to Shirley. 

The man stared after him in surprise. He won- 
dered who it was, as he led his poor fainting horse to 
the nearest stable-yard. It was William's horse, which 
in the morning had taken the dog-cart, with the wild 
and merry party to Shirley. 

There had been a sad accident ; and the man had 
been sent off at a tearing rate for the doctor. 

It was, with fast riding, a two hours' ride for Mr. 
Ivors out to Shirley. And oh ! what a sad one ! 
for he felt sure his little son was drowned ; and all 
his hard thoughts were forgotten in the anguish of 
thinking of this. How should he meet his wife, if 
Johnny were dead.? He was sad indeed, when he 
thought how stern he had been to his boy ! 

It was an awful moment when he galloped to the 
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boat-house. No one was there but a man, who was 
lugging at a boat, which lay keel uppermost, outside 
the house. 

" Where are they all ? " asked the poor father. 

" Moved up to Farmer Cross's, sir ; his house was 
the nearest place." 

" Are they all safe > " 

" They're all out, sir ; but I'm feared the youngest 
gent was too far gone." 

Mr. Ivors dared not ask his name. He rode away 
to the farmhouse. 

The farm was just outside the wood, or the edge of 
the down. Mr. Cross was the very farmer, you will 
remember, who had chased Nanza and Johnny. 

Mr. Ivors dismounted, and hung the horse's bridle 
over the gate. 

He had ridden him so fast that the poor animal's 
spirit was gone, and he could safely leave him there 
alone. 

As he opened the farmhouse door a doleful sight 
met his gaze. In the chimney corner sat Nanza, 
rocking to and fro, dressed in some of Mrs. Cross's 
clothes. 

Poor Nanza ! She never looked very neat in her 
own garments, you may guess how she looked in those 
of a huge woman, like Mrs. Cross ! 

She was crying bitterly. Poor girl ! even Mr. Ivors, 
who disliked her, was now sorry for her. 
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Syd and a strange boy sat there too, they looked 
frightened to death ; but Nanza rose, and cried to him, 

" Oh ! Mr. Ivors, Fm so glad Johnny did not come 
with us ! " 

Mr. Ivors kissed her on the spot. 

Yes ! the cross, shy man kissed her on the spur of 
the moment, he was so thankful to hear this. 

" My dear ! " he said, " what has happened } " 

" Oh ! poor, poor Dick !" said Nanza, and burst out 
crying afresh. 

Syd raised a loud wail, and Crauford, the other boy, 
joined him. 

" Go upstairs," said Nanza ; " we may not go, do 
bring us word how he is ! Alf is there, but we may 
not go ! " 

Mr. Ivors went up at once. On the top of the 
stairs he met William the groom, who also had been 
crying. 

*' What is it } " said Mr. Ivors kindly to the man. 

" It's poor Master Dick, they can't bring him round ! 
Oh ! if it had only been Master Syd, or Master 
Crauford, or any one but Master Dick ! " 

The man burst out crying, and passing Mr. Ivors, 
he disappeared downstairs. 

Mr. Ivors opened the door of a room where he 
heard voices, and there, stretched on a bed, appa- 
rently dead, lay a boy so like in features and age to 
his own son, that it gave him a shock indeed. 
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" Oh ! Johnny, I wish I had never doubted you ! I 
know now how you have tried to obey me ! " 

"Do you indeed? And will you always try to 
believe what I say ? " 

" I will indeed, my son ! " 

" Father, I. was very nearly going to Shirley ! I 
thought it was no use trying to please you, everything 
seemed of no use, you would not believe me, and I 
thought you did not care for me. It seemed to me, 
when I was doing right you did iTot care for me any 
more than if I was doing wrong. On Sunday night, 
I talked it over with Colson, and he said it was best to 
go on doing right, and you'd find it out/' 

" So I have found out, my boy," said Mr. Ivors. 

"Then we began talking about Shirley, and all 
that night, and all Monday, I kept on, wishing to go. 
I went and looked at the fishing-rods, and on Tues- 
day morning I had not quite made up my mind, but 
when you still seemed so grave and cross, I thought I 
would go. I started to my tutor's, then I turned 
suddenly round down to the lane, where I knew I 
should meet the Ferns, I'm sure I should have gone 
on, if I had not met young Daniel. 

" He asked me where I had been all this long time, 
and then I told him all about it, and he said, ' Don't 
go ; it's hard not to go, but it's right* 

" Then, father, I remembered what Captain Clifford 
said, ' Most right things are hard/ and I turned back." 
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** Thank God, my boy ! " said Mr. Ivors. 

" It was too late to go to my tutor's. I went a 
long way with young Daniel; then I went to see 
Mowbray. I was afraid to come home, for fear I 
should say something angry. I thought I would wait 
till bed-time, and then I should go to sleep and forget 
all about it, and to-morrow my mother will come 
home." 

" My dear boy, I will always believe you in future. 
Kiss me, and try and love your father." 

Johnny's warm heart was touched ; he flung his 
arms round his father's neck, and kissed him. 

"Oh! I am so glad, father," he said; "you will 
love me now like May's father." 

Mr. Ivors would not tell Johnny that night about 
Dick ; he was afraid it would excite and keep him 
from sleeping, without doing any good ; so he waited 
till his boy's eyes were heavy with sleep, and then he 
left him. 

The next morning Mr. Ivors told Johnny about the 
accident, as well as that Nanza had said they had 
tried hard to persuade Johnny, and also of all May 
had said when he called. 

He then told him how the Ferns had gone in high 
spirits to Shirley, and after they had dined went to the 
pool, accompanied by young Crauford. 

It seemed they were all very merry, and that a 
young heron was seen, which they were bent on 
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catching. They rowed here and there after it, and at 
last William had nearly caught it. 

Instead of sitting still, in their delight they all got 
up, when suddenly the light pleasure-boat was over- 
balanced—they were all in the water ! 

Luckily they were near the boat-house, where the 
water was shallow, and where a firm footing was 
easily gained. 

William dragged out Nanza, Alf saved Syd, and 
young Crauford saved himself. 

All at once they missed Dick, and both Alf 
and William went in again and found him. They 
were very frightened when they could not restore 
him at once. 

William the groom quite lost his head with fright, 
but Alf was very calm and clever in what he did. 
He found a man to go on William's horse to fetch a 
doctor, sending Syd with William to Farmer Cross, 
while he and Nanza stayed with poor Dick, 
and with a little wine left from their lunch, they 
rubbed, and called the poor fellow by name 
frantically. 

Poor Nanza was distracted. She said she was the 
cause of Dick's death, by making them go on the 
water ; and her only comfort seemed that Johnny was 
not there. 

Johnny cried when he heard of Dick, and begged 
his father to allow him to go and see him. 
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*' You shall go with me to-day, but we must not 
stay long," said Mr. Ivors, " for your mother is coming 
home this afternoon. And, Johnny,'* said his father, 
" we will drive there, but you can ride home, for you 
may ask Farmer Cross for Bob again." 
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• CHAPTER XXI. 

NANZA TELLS MAY ABOUT THE ACCIDENT. 

And now a changed time came on. Poor Dick lay 
long at the point of death. Mr. and Mrs. Fern 
arrived, and stayed at Farmer Cross's until their poor 
son could be called out of danger. 

Mr. Ivors met them at his bed-side, without a 
trace of ill-feeling. Johnny went over every day to 
inquire after his friend. 

Mrs. Ivors felt very happy in the change wrought 
in her husband, and when she saw how cordial the 
father and son had become together she was indeed 
glad. 

Mr. Ivors seemed no longer suspicious and jealous, 
and the peace of mind that followed his reconciliation 
with the Ferns was great. After all, what had they 
really done to make him angry ? They had only 
accepted that which was most justly theirs. He saw, 
too, how wrong he had been with Johnny, and how 
he had almost made him untruthful by his severity. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fern now often considered them- 
selves to have been greatly to blame for having left 
their family so frequently. They often talked with 
their good friend and governess, Miss Winter, of 
Nanza's training and of her many faults. She saw 
and understood that what led Nanza away was her 
lively imagination, she lived too much in an unreal 
world, and so excited her fancy with tales of romance 
that they seemed more true to her than did her real 
life. 

Thus she read of Border Tales and feuds, till she 
resolved to carry them out in her own life. She lost 
sight of duty in condemning the faults of her elders 
too, in their differences or feuds, as she would term 
them, and she really had grown to think it fine to 
oppose Mr. Ivors in every possible way. 

Miss Winter hoped that the severe and terrifying 
lesson she had received would turn her mind into a 
different bent. She had suffered terribly, and had 
become gentle and quiet. 

Miss Winter encouraged her to go often to old 
Daniel's to visit May, and this was now Nanza's great 
pleasure. 

She read aloud to May a great deal, and very often 
they read together about birds, as her father had 
wished little May to know all about them, and if 
there were any particular bird about which they 
read in Daniel's cages, they would go down * and see 
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it ; and he would show them birds, and talk about 
their habits, and tell them all sorts of curious 
things. 

Mr. Ivors was very kind to poor Nanza, for he saw 
how ill she looked, and how greatly she had suffered. 
Sometimes she would talk a little to May about 
her fright, and one day she told her all about the 
accident. 

" Oh, May," said she, " I was so bent on Johnny's 
coming. 

" That day when I left my Uncle Ivors' house, I 
felt so proud and pleased with myself, I told the boys 
about my getting into his house without leave, and 
they seemed to think I was so plucky ; we made sure 
Johnny would come ; I never thought of getting him 
into a scrape. All Saturday we did nothing but talk 
of the picnic of Tuesday, and Crauford came on 
Monday. He drew funny pictures of Johnny in 
prison, and me dressed up and going to see him, and 
of Uncle Ivors dressed as a Turk, like Blue-beard, 
with a large key — that was one picture ; then there 
was another of Johnny escaping, coming up the 
chimney quite black, like an old picture we had seen 
of a chimney-sweep, and calling * Sweep ; * then there 
was Uncle Ivors with a nightcap on, and his head out 
of the window, looking to discover where the voice 
came from — oh 1 there is no one like Crauford," said 
Nanza with a touch of her old fun. The last picture 
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but one was Johnny, black as a sweep, trying to get 
to us in the cart, and we all shrinking away from him. 
Quite Crauford's last picture was Johnny jumping into 
the boat. 

" Oh ! how little we then thought," continued 
Nanza, " of the rest that followed ! 

•* Well ! we all went off on Tuesday, Crauford came 
to breakfast, and we had much fun. 

" Lily and Meta cried to go, Alf consented to 
take them, but when nurse said if they went she too 
must go, we said no ! for we knew nurse would not let 
us go in a boat. Poor little sisters cried, and that 
made us dull ; but Alf promised them so many things, 
that they forgot to be sorry and dried their tears. 
We had all sorts of songs as we drove — ' Oh ! who will 
o*er the downs with me ! ' and * Spring ! spring ! ' and 
* Hark ! the lark ! * and William sang comic songs. 

"We were so disappointed that Johnny did not 
come to the corner of Frewen Lane, but oh ! " said 
Nanza, " now I am glad he did not come ! We went 
on singing through the thicket, and forgot all about 
him. 

" William dropped us at the gate near Shirley 
Wood. We did not keep in the path, but played at 
being * Settlers ;' and Crauford and Alf went first, to 
mark trees as a guide to the rest who were to follow. 
They dropped bits of paper, so we knew which way 
they had taken. 
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"You know. May, one way new settlers have of 
guiding people through forests that have never before 
been cut through." 

" How is that ? " asked May. 

" They cut the trees as they pass by them, with a 
hatchet, but Alf and Syd having only pocket knives, 
Crauford proposed a paper chase." 

"What is that?" 

"Oh, one boy goes on a long way before the 
others, and drops little bits of paper, here and there. 
Then the others follow, and chase him by that, and 
if he is clever, he can keep them after him for a long 
time, without finding him, but for tracking through 
the wood, they of course, did not try to puzzle us, 
but really dropped the paper the way they had gone." 

" Do they not always, in a paper-chase ?" 

"Well, not always, because if the hunters and 
hounds, which, you know, are the boys outside, gain 
on theyiwr, which is the boy in front — well, if they 
ain on him, that means, getting too near, too soon, 
his only chance is, in scattering the bits of paper, to 
look as if he had gone another way, while they are 
looking for him." 

"Well, how did you get through the wood ?" 

" Oh ! very well ; at last we came out by the water- 
side. William said he could hear us shouting and 
screaming for a long time before we came out. 

" Well ! he had picketed the horse, which means 
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tied him to stakes in the ground, which we have 
heard of soldiers doing in war time. It was close by 
the boat-house, and the first thing we did was to get 
out the boat, but then we put her in again. William 
said, * it was best, to put her in till we had dined ;' so 
we spread a cloth on the grass. Then we got out all 
the things Mrs. Morris had given us. She is such a 
dear old thing. She gave us jellies, tarts, cheese- 
cakes, fowls, sandwiches, and a duck ; we had cowslip, 
currant, and ginger wine, and cakes; and William 
dined with us ; and it was such fun making him eat 
these nice things, for of course he does not always 
get them. 

" Afterwards, we had speeches and songs ; Crau- 
ford said it was to be just like the public dinners his 
father goes to." 

" What are they ?" said May. 

" Oh ! dinners where a great many people all dine 
together, on grand occasions, and make speeches, and 
propose toasts.'* 

"What are they.?" 

" Oh ! to wish the health of some gentleman, and 
then they all sip wine. Miss Winter would have been 
quite grieved at our taking wine ; she thinks it a very 
bad habit. It often gets into people's heads, and 
makes them do all sorts of silly things. I do believe, 
it got that day into all our heads. 

" Crauford made a nonsense speech, and so did 
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awful time, till they came out with poor Dick ! When 
I saw Mr. Ivors I felt so sorry I had tried to make 
Johnny go.*' 

" Don't talk of it any more, miss," said nurse ; she 
saw how pallid poor Nanza was ! " it's over now, and 
you are all spared." 

" The worst is," said Nanza, " William is punished ; 
he is sent away, and my father has also been angry 
with Mrs. Morris for giving us all that wine ; he says 
he shall ne^fer trust her again, and it was all my 
fault" 

And poor Nanza, who was still weak from the 
fright and wetting, laid her head on Mrs. Daniel's 
shoulder, and cried bitterly. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

• A GRAND DAY AT FERNLEY— THE FEUD ENDED. 

It was a lovely summer's morning in July. May and 
Johnny were at the top of the hill looking down over 
Fernley. Clearly there was something going on, as 
a flag was waving from the top of the house, and 
all down one avenue, long tables were spread, and 
servants were carrying good things to place on 
them. 

A band was playing in front of the house, and 
carriages were driving up to the door ; gaily-dressed 
ladies stepped out, and walked about among the 
flowers. 

** Now, May," said Johnny, " it is all coming true ; 
you really are coming to the hall, and we shall show 
you everything. Directly your father comes up, we 
will start." 

Yes, it was true. This was going to be a great 
day to all. 

Dick had at last grown- quite well, and Mr. Fern 
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was so glad, he had invited all his neighbours to come 
and walk about, hear a band play, and have any games 
they liked in his grounds, and all the children from 
the schools were to have a treat. 

Both May and Johnny looked as if they were going 
to a party. May, though still lying in her chair, had 
a white dress on, a pretty white straw hat, and a green 
ribbon round it, and her dark hair was tied back also 
with green ribbon, and she wore a pretty shawl to keep 
her warm. Mary Anne too was smart, she stood near 
the chair. Johnny had his best suit on, and he wore a 
gay little bouquet ! 

'* Oh, look, May !" he said, laughing, "dear old Dick 
has put his flag out too!" — and there was the little 
red handkerchief, waving as formerly from Dick's 
window. 

They heard voices behind them, and soon saw Cap- 
tain Clifford come up, and with him young Daniel. 

Captain Clifford was at home for a few days, and he 
had come to Frewen, as usual, to see May. He had 
been very glad to hear how well Johnny had behaved, 
and told him he should not now be afraid of having 
him on his ship. He w?is to go to-day with May and 
Johnny to Fernley. 

He looked very kind and happy, he had been much 
pleased at all he had heard of his little girl, it was 
certain her talk and example had made Johnny think 
of what was right ; he was also pleased to see how 
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manly and brave Johnny had become, and he liked to 
think of his being friends with his father ; it had been 
so sad when they were not so. 

He told Johnny he could call no man brave who 
was not brave about doing right. 

Captain Clifford was not fond of talking a great deal 
about goodness to boys and girls, he said a few words 
only, for he thought more of example. 

The little party went down the hill in great spirits. 
He had brought up young Daniel, as he was called, to 
help draw May, and as Daniel was going among the 
tenants to the feast, it suited very well. 

Susan, his wife, dressed in her best, would be there, 
and also nurse and old Daniel. 

They presently came to some large gates at the end 
of the front avenue. 

"Look, May!" said Johnny; "these are called the 
* Griffin Gates,* because of those ugly animals on the 
pillars." 

"Oh ! what are they.?" asked May. 

" Those are the * Griffins.' Look ! they have heads 
like birds, and bodies and tails something like animals." 

"But they were never real, were they, father .?** 

" Luckily, not ! for we should not have admired 
them." 

" Why do they have them here } " 

" It is the Fernley crest, and our crest too," said 
Johnny. 
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" A crest ! what does that mean ? " 

" Well," said Johnny, " it was a badge or mark." 

Captain Clifford continued the subject by saying, 
in old times, people adopted a crest to distinguish 
themselves from those of lower birth or merit ; now 
there was not much meaning in it ; but people 
whose ancestors had crests liked to keep them. 

" I think," said he, " some of the mottoes were very 
good, and it would be wise if sometimes people kept 
them, and tried to follow them. I will give you both 
one, it will do for you both. My May and I have no 
crest, but we can take a motto, and if you do the same, 
Johnny," said Captain Clifford with a smile, " it will be 
of more use to you than the * Griffin.' " 

" What is it } " they both said together. 

" Fais ce que tu dois, advienne que pourra." . 

" Oh ! that is French !" exclaimed Johnny, " but what 
is it in English } " 

" Do what is right, happen what may." 

The children were silent. Both were thinking of 
Johnny's staying from the picnic. 

And I think neither May nor Johnny ever forgot the 
motto, and in after-life it often helped them. 

By this time they had reached the lawn, and now 
May's chair was pulled up for her to be able to look 
about. She admired the gay flower-beds, and the 
stone fountains, and the view down the long avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fern came up, and shook hands with 
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Captain Clifford and his little daughter. They both 
looked as good-tempered and as happy as possible. 

They told Captain Clifford they were glad he 
was at home again for his daughter's sake^ who 
looked so happy with him ; they said she must come 
whenever she could, and play with their children. 
They never could have her too often. 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Ivors also came and talked to 
May, and Mr. Ivors told Captain Clifford he felt 
very grateful to him for having helped Johnny to do 
right, and as he walked up and down, chatting to 
May's father, he told him he was afraid he had made 
a great mistake in being harsh with Johnny. 

" When," said he, " I heard of the love and con- 
fidence between you and your little daughter, I felt 
sure there must be something wrong in my way to 
my boy, and I do believe, since I have found it out, 
and have tried to be more gentle, that Johnny sees 
that I do care for him, and trusts me." 

" I have no doubt of it," said Captain Clifford ; 
" gentleness and kindness will do far more than buy- 
ing children expensive toys, or giving them great 
treats, there is no doubt." 

May was very pleased with Lily and Meta. They 
stayed by her side talking a long time, and then 
begged her to let them show her the garden. So 
Mary Anne drew her round, and a very kind-looking 
lady, who was Miss Winter, and Nanza joined them. 
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In one part of the grounds was a very nice croquet- 
lawn, and here they stopped and looked on. 

May was much amused to watch a gentleman she 
was told was the " Scotch croquet champion/' Syd 
told her that meant he was the best player in Scot- 
land. He wore a silver croquet-mallet on his watch- 
chain, and when anybody beat him, he would have to 
give it up. He was now staying at Fernley, and it 
was thought very good-natured of him to play with 
the ladies and gentlemen there, who were only a few 
of them good players. 

He had brought his own croquet-hoops, which 
were rather high, and so narrow there was only room 
for his balls just to pass through, and his own mallet, 
which was quite different from the other players. He 
was a tall man with red hair, and rather bald. 

The children liked watching him — he seemed so 
earnest, whilst the other gentlemen only paid half 
attention to their game, while they talked to the 
ladies. 

Then there was "Badminton" in another part. If 
you have not seen " Badminton," you will like to hear 
about it. It is played by four* players, with battle- 
dores and shuttlecocks, over a net. There are courts, 
marked out with white paint on the ground, and one 
side defends, and the other tries to send them into 
the courts. 

May and her party amused themselves in watching 
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the two ladies jumping about after the shuttlecocks ; 
then they went on, and May saw the old moat, which 
had once in old times surrounded and protected the 
house. Only a part of it was now left. She was also 
shown the wonderful jawbone of the whale. 

The children all had tea in the summer-house, and 
then they returned to the grounds to watch the 
different games again. 

Everybody looked amused and happy— from the 
ladies and gentlemen shooting for prizes on the 
smooth lawn of the archery-gfround, to the poor 
children running races for prizes, too, in the park. 

Everybody seemed glad to think Dick had not 
been drowned and. was well again. 

And everybody was glad, too, to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivors walking about happily with Mr. and Mrs. Fern ; 
and they were glad, too, for everybody to see they 
were friends again. 




MAY GOES TO HAVE LESSONS AT 

FERNLEY HALL. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MAY GOES TO HAVE LESSONS AT FERNLEY HALL. 

Kind Miss Winter consulted Mrs. Fern, and, having 
gained her permission, she asked Captain Clifford to 
allow May to come daily to lessons in the Fernley 
school-room. " If you would like it," she said, 
" Mary Anne could bring her up every fine morning, 
and I would teach her." 

" That is good of you," said Captain Clifford, *^ but 
the doctor does not wish May to study yet, until she 
is stronger." 

" Perhaps, if you ask him now," said Miss Winter, 
" he might not object to her working a very little bit 
daily. She need only do a very little, I think it 
might be good for her, having companionship." 

Captain Clifford thanked her, and said he would 
ask the doctor about it when he returned to 
Liverpool. May was pleased at the idea when her 
father told her at night, and he promised to write 
word whether she might join the school-room party. 

O 2 
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About a week after her father left, she had a letter 
from him, with a note enclosed to Mrs. Fern, and 
another for Miss Winter ; and this was what Captain 
Clifford said to his little daughter : — 

" My dear May, — I have been asking the doctor 
about you, and telling him how much stronger the 
country air has made you. He thinks it will not do 
for you to learn much, but that it would be very nice 
for you to go up every fine day for an hour or two 
to Fernley and learn a few lessons. 

" I will tell Miss Winter how much you may learn, 
and you may lie on the nice reclining-board that is 
there, and listen to the others having their lessons, 
until it is time to return. I will write to Miss Winter 
about everything, so do whatever she desires. I am 
pleased, dear May, you have such a friend, I think it 
is very kind of her wishing you to go to Fernley 
Hall. 

" I shall let you stay at Frewen till autumn, and 
then I hope to come and fetch you home — that is, 
to Granny's, or, perhaps, I may take you to the 
south for the winter, and return you to Frewen in 
the spring. My love to Johnny and all your young 
friends. 

" I am, your affectionate Father. 

''Liverpool, Jtdy ^:' 

In a few days after this. May started one morning 
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for Fernley Hall. Mary Anne drew her through the 
" griffin " gates under the lime avenue, up to the house. 

" Oh, Mary Anne ! " she exclaimed, " how sweet 
the lovely trees smell ! and how fond the bees are of 
them ! Hark ! how they hum ! " 

When they reached the hall, and Mary Anne rang 
the bell, May felt quite shy, for she had not been in so 
grand a house before. The footman helped Mary 
Anne to assist her to walk to the school-room. They 
were shown in, and there she found Miss Winter, with 
Nanza, Meta, and Lily. They all seemed glad to see 
her, and helped her to the window, where was a large 
sloping couch for her to lie flat on. 

" Now you can rest, my dear," said Miss Winter. 
"Mary Anne may go and take her work into the 
housekeeper's room." 

So May lay still, and looked about her, and waited 
till Miss Winter was ready. 

The school-room was large and cheerful, with pretty- 
coloured pictures on the walls, and large book-cases 
filled with books. 

She was amused, after she had done looking at 
everything, to listen for a time to Miss Winter, who 
was giving a dictation to the two little ones, as the 
story she read was a nice one. Then Nanza had a 
lesson, while the other two did their sums, and this 
was reading aloud to Miss Winter a very interesting 
history of England. 
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After that was over, Miss Winter sent Nanza to 
another room to practise, and the little girls were 
allowed to go, as their lessons for the morning were 
over. 

Then Miss Winter came to May's side, and had a 
little reading with her, and just one or two lessons, 
but not enough to tire her. Altogether May liked it, 
and when Mary Anne came for her, she felt that she 
enjoyed her ride home, and the rest of the day, all the 
more for having done a little work. 

The days now passed very quietly, but very hap- 
pily for May. Every day that was fine, she was at 
Femley. Sometimes Miss Winter would keep her to 
dine with the Ferns, and after dinner it was a great 
pleasure to be drawn about in the fine old garden, and 
to go into the park and look at the pretty fallow- 
deer lying down or standing about among the fern. 

Often in the afternoon, when they were wandering 
thus, they would hear the sound of Johnny's pony 
trotting towards them, and presently the deer would 
all get up in a fright as Johnny arrived on panting 
Bob. He could not at all understand May's pleasure 
at being in the school-room. 

" Lessons ! " he would say ; *' why, I should be per- 
fectly happy if there were no lessons in the world ! 
You have given up the only thing that made up to 
you for not running about ! I cannot understand you !** 
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" I don't want to be stupid, and behind everybody," 
said May. 

" I should not mind," said Johnny ; " if it were not 
for my parents, I never would go into the school- 
room again." 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, " but I like hearing Miss 
Winter talk, and explain things." 

" So do I," he said, " when it is out of school ; but I 
kiiow I should not care about hearing her in school. 
Well, May, do you know I am come to ask you to 
come to Frewen to-morrow } My mother will bring 
the easiest carriage for you, so that you will not feel 
shaken." 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

A BEAR AT LARGE AT FREWEN. 

It was with great delight May made ready for her 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Ivors. They had often asked 
her since the day of the f^te at Fernley, but hitherto 
it had been thought too far for her. Nurse now 
thought that she might venture in their easy carriage ; 
so when Mrs. Ivors came one morning to Nurse 
Daniel's door, she had not long to wait for May. She 
was lifted in by Mrs. Ivors* side, and she prattled to her 
all the way to Frewen. She was very pleased with the 
town. The houses looked so handsome and so clean ; 
she admired the spring, where the water came bubbling 
up, and was very pleased to have a tumbler and 
taste it. Certainly it was not very nice, but then 
Mrs. Ivors said it was very wholesome^ and made 
people strong. 

" Next summer, dear May," she said, " you must 
come and stay with me ; then you can try the mineral 
waters." 
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"The doctors said I must not take it yet/* said 
May ; " or my father had meant me to come to 
Frewen Springs." 

" But," said Mrs. Ivors, " I dare say you have been 
quite happy in that old cottage — happier, perhaps, 
than you would have been in one of these grand new 
houses." 

" Oh, I have been quite happy," said May. 

Mrs. Ivors showed May the "Parade" near the 
Springs, and told her how, in old times, it was 
crowded with lords and ladies, and smart people. 

"When we get home," she said, "you shall see 
some of the pictures of several grand people of old 
times who came here." 

When they reached the house, Johnny had so much 
to show her — his school-room, pictures, books, and 
toys. She liked seeing them all. 

Then Colson, the kind butler who advised Johnny 
so wisely, carried her into the stable to see her old 
friend Bob. 

After dinner Mrs. Ivors took her another drive 
to see the Frewen Rocks, which she had often heard 
of and wished to see. Mr. Ivors and his son rode by 
the carriage. When they got to the rocks, they 
could not see much outside, so Johnny begged 
his father to help the footman to carry May inside. 
So the once stiff, proud Mr. Ivors assisted his servant, 
and they carried her about, as much as they could, to 
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see the wonderful and grand rocks. May put up her 
face to kiss Mr. Ivors, and to thank him, when he 
laid her down among the cushions again. 

He was almost as fond now of her as if she had 
been his own child. They went home again, and May 
rested till it was time to go back to old Daniel's. 
After she left, Mr. Ivors remarked that she was a very 
dear little girl, and inquired of his wife if she thought 
she would ever get quite well. 

" I am afraid not quite well," she said ; " but I 
think she may live for many years, though I cannot 
think she will ever get strong. She is a sweet child. 
I fear she suffers sometimes, still she is better, and 
she seems very happy,'* said Mrs. Ivors. " It is good 
for her that now she has young companions, and I am 
sure she has been a blessing to them, for they all seem 
different since she came.'* 

"Even a child is known by his doings," said Mr. 
Ivors; "you remember that verse in Proverbs. I never 
see that little girl without thinking of it" 

"I hope," said Mrs. Ivors, "she will be spared to 
grow up to be a comfort to her kind father." 

" If she lives she will indeed be so. How the child 
loves him ! I never saw a face brighten up as hers 
does when her father is named." 

The next thing that happened to May was that old 
Mrs. Moore came to Frewen, and fetched her from old 
Daniel's for a fortnight to be with her. She brought 
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her old servant with her and Tiny, and they much 
enjoyed themselves. Mrs. Moore told May she thought 
Captain ClifTord would take a house in Sussex for the 
winter, and that he perhaps would not go to sea for a 
few months, but stay with her. 

May did not like to think of leaving the cottage at 
Frewen, but then there would be the pleasure of 
having her father always with her. Mrs. Moore and 
Martha returned home at the end of a fortnight, and 
I think it was a pity Tiny could find no way of 
telling the cat Fluff, and Dick the canary, that he had 
seen May, and that she was well. 

May was glad to return to the cottage. She had 
enjoyed her visit to granny, but there was a charm 
about her life at old Daniel's which she did not feel 
elsewhere ; the perfect freedom, the cheerful, simple 
life, spent nearly always out of doors, and the merry 
young companions so perfectly suited her. 

The day after her return, Nanza and Alf came and 
told her they had such an adventure to relate. 

" Don't be frightened," said Alf, " but what do you 
think "> There is a real live bear at large in the neigh- 
bourhood ! " 

"A bear T* cried May. "Oh ! you really can't mean 
that > " 

" Oh ! but I do though. A bear ! a real live bear ! 
But don't be afraid ! " 

"Oh!" said Nanza, "it's quite -quite true! Alf 
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and I walked down here with sticks and dogs ; but 
for all that, if we saw him, we meant to fly for our lives 
into young Daniel's." 

" How dare you come ? I wonder you were not 
too frightened," said May. 

" I was not a bit," she said ; " no more was Alf, but 
we kept a good look-out" 

" Do tell me all about it, and how it is the bear is 
loose." 

" Well," said Alf, " you must know, May, there has 
been a Frenchman going about with a bear ; he was 
at Frewen Springs last week." 

" Yes ! I remember now," said May, " quite well. 
Granny said, one day when she was out, she was 
frightened, for the horse in the carriage reared and 
kicked as he passed a man leading a bear." 

" What sort of man was leading the bear ? " said 
Nanza. 

" She said he was a tall, ugly one with red hair ! 
and she was sorry to see how he kept poking the 
bear with a long, sharp, iron stick, to make it stand 
on its hind legs and walk upright." 

"Yes, that is the very man," said Nanza, "we heard 
he was most cruel to the bear." 

" And, besides that," said Alf, " he was a rude, bad 
man, he frightened several women and children in 
the lanes ; when they would not give him money, 
he made believe the bear was after them ! he poked 
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and poked it, till it grew savage, and growled ter- 
ribly." 

" Well ! do let me tell ! " said Nanza; "yesterday 
morning a policeman found the man, who is a French- 
man, lying on his back in a lane — ^he could not speak, 
for he was stunned ; after a timehe got better, and he 
said his bear had turned on him, and hurt him. It 
was only a wonder it did not kill him, and every- 
body says he deserved it. The bear, he supposes, was 
frightened by some noise, for he ran off, and he has 
not been seen since." 

" Young Daniel and a lot of men are after it," said 
Alf, " I wonder if it will do them any harm ! " 

" Indeed," said May, " I hope young Daniel won't 
get hurt ! Is not Susan frightened } " 

" No," said Alf, " she does not seem so. We called 
there as we came down : she says young Daniel is sure 
to catch the bear." 

" Poor bear ! " said May. " I do feel sorry for it to 
have to go back to that cruel, wicked Frenchman ! " 

At this moment Johnny burst in. 

" Oh, such fun ! " shouted he ; " have you told May 
about the bear } Yes ! well it is caught ; young 
Daniel managed it ! They found it, after a long search, 
by the track its paws made in some soft ground." 

" Poor old Bruin ! " said Alf ; " he would not like 
being caught." 

" No, he did not, I am sure, like it at all. He was 
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found under a hay-stack, quite comfortable and warm. 
They threw nets over him, and, though he was very 
savage, and growled horribly, he was so tangled in 
them he could not get out Daniel said they only 
caught him lest he might do mischief, but he hated 
having to give him up to that wicked Frenchman." 
" What a pity young Daniel could not keep him ! " 
" Ah I but," said May, " the place is too full of 
birds." 



r 



A GOOD HOME IS FOUND FOR 

BRUIN. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A GOOD HOME IS FOUND FOR BRUIN. 

The children were much excited about this adventure 
of the bear ; they talked much about it, and they 
were miserable to think the cruel Frenchman should 
again have the poor beast in his hands. They did 
not know what to do. 

They felt sure that neither Mr. Ivors nor Mr. Fern 
would wish to keep a bear; neither could young 
Daniel, as he had not room if even he had wished it. 
What could be done ? 

"There is just one chance," said Alf. " TU go and 
talk to young Daniel." 

When he got to the cottage, Susan said her hus- 
band was out. Well, where was he ? He had gone 
out to see what could be done about the bear. 

Alf said he would call again in the evening. He 
was a kind-hearted boy, and could not rest till he 
knew if anything could be done. So he again went 
down, and saw young Daniel, who told him nothing 
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could have happened more luckily than what he had 
to tell him. A travelling menagerie was now halting 
at Frewen Springs. 

It seemed there was a great fair going on in the 
neighbourhood, and the wild-beast show, as well as 
the Frenchman and his bear, were all on the way- 
there. The manager of the show wanted a bear, of 
all things. Young Daniel told him about the French- 
man and his bear, and that he thought the man hated 
it now, and would be glad to part with it cheap. 

So he bid for it, and the Frenchman sold it 

"It's a better life for it, sir, though it isn't its 
natural life, than going about with that cruel man ; it 
will have a clean cage and food, and not be knocked 
about with that cruel goad. If you all wish 
to see it, sir," said young Daniel, "if you go to- 
morrow, you can see it safely in the wild-beast 
show." 

Of course all the Ferns went, and Johnny was 
asked if his mother would mind fetching May in her 
easy carriage, or sending for her, and she was to be 
carried round the show by young Daniel. They were 
all very much pleased, you may be sure. 

Mrs. Ivors fetched May, and young Daniel, in his 
Sunday suit, was waiting to carry her in. It was on 
a common at the back of the Parade, at the Springs. 
Thirty caravans were ranged round a piece of ground, 
and you had to go up steps, pay your money, and 
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then go down into the space round which the caravans 
of animals stood. 

Of course, the first animal they wanted to see was 
the bear ; he was a large brown one, rather cross- 
looking, but they did not wonder when they saw how 
his skin had been spoiled and cut by the marks of the 
sharp goad. They thought he was lucky indeed to 
have escaped from his old master altogether, and 
threw him some buns. 

" I wish I had seen him caught," said Nanza, whose 
spirits had all returned, and who would, but for Miss 
Winter, have soon become as unmanageable as ever. 

May was very sorry for a pretty little blue bird ; it 
was in a tiny cage, and this was placed on the floor, 
so that the poor little thing could see nothing. 

She often afterwards thought of this tiny bird, and, 
of course, she then told young Daniel she wished it 
was his. The children seemed to think every bird 
and animal would be safe in the care of young Daniel. 
In the meantime, it was not to be supposed Nanza 
was quiet, or going slowly round, as May had to 
do. She and her brothers were here, and ther^e, <and 
everywhere, they fed the elephant and, I am sofry 
to say, teased the monkeys. 

Nanza had a narrow escape of losing, not only he^ 
hat and veil, but some of her long curls. She we^f 
too close to the bars of the monkey-cage, one of 
them clutched at her veil, her hat was just going off) 

P 2 
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and he was making another pull at her hair, when the 
keeper and young Daniel interfered. 

Then Alf had a rather unpleasant adventure, he 
was looking at the Llama, when suddenly the crea- 
ture, who had secreted a quantity of wet bran in its 
mouth, showered it over poor Alf, who had done it 
no harm. 

Every one of the party offered pocket-handkerchiefs 
to dry and clean his coat, but it was rather vexing. 

The great sight of the afternoon was the Lion 
Queen, who was to show off that day by going in 
among the panthers to make them perform some 
tricks. 

When they heard of a lion queen, they all fancied 
they should see a very commanding and grandly- 
dressed personage ; so they were all surprised and 
disappointed, when a slight, delicate girl came forward, 
with only a whip in her hand — no crown on her 
head, nothing in her appearance like a queen. Mrs. 
Ivors said she no doubt was called a queen on 
account of her power over the lions and panthers. 
She looked pale though, and her lips very closely 
pressed together, as if she made up her mind to be 
very brave, but did not like it. 

When she stepped into the cage, the panthers were 
all asleep, and had to be roused, to make them go 
about She made them do many tricks. One lay 
down, and pretended to be dead, while she put her 
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foot upon him, and afterwards they all jumped through 
a hoop she held up. 

One of them, however, was very fierce and cross, 
and she could hardly make him obey her. She gave 
him several cuts with her whip, at which he snarled 
and showed his white teeth. Every one seemed glad 
when the lion queen came out of the cage, and young 
Daniel said he was sure it was not a safe thing for the 
girl to go in among the panthers, and sure enough he 
was right. 

A few days after there was an account (which made 
them all dreadfully sorry) of an accident which had 
happened to the lion queen. The panther that looked 
so snarling and angry had attacked her, and before 
the keepers could rescue her she had been much hurt, 
and it was feared she would not live. 

When the party came out of the show they all 
said that the Zoological Gardens was the best place 
for wild beasts, and they would not have cared much 
for this show, except that they wanted to see the 
runaway bear. 

A day or two after this, Johnny was quite excited 
because his mother saw in the Times an advertise- 
ment, inquiring if any person had noticed a French- 
man with a bear in any part of the country, and 
requesting the address, saying where it had been last 
seen. So, to please Johnny, Mrs. Ivors wrote, and 
said they had both been seen at Frewen Springs, and 
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asked why the gentleman wanted to know? She 
added that the bear was now safe in a wild-beast 
show, his master had been very cruel, but that the 
humane manager of a travelling show had purchased 
it 

The gentleman wrote back, thanking her, and said 
he was very glad, for he had heard a great deal of the 
cruelty of this man in different places, and had deter- 
mined to take measures to stop it, but had lost trace 
of him. 

Johnny was delighted at this, and took the letter to 
show to May, the Ferns, and young Daniel. He told 
the latter his only comfort was that the cruel man was 
a Frenchman, and not an Englishman, for Johnny 
was quite an old-fashioned John Bull, and thought 
the French everything that was bad. 

" Ah, sir ! " said Daniel, " I wish we could say the 
French nation was the only cruel one, but there's a 
deal of cruelty goes on with us." 

" Do you really think so } " said Johnny. 

" Indeed, sir, you have only to use your eyes and 
ears daily, and you will find it out. I do all I can 
against it, whenever it comes in my way, but a poor 
man like me can't do much." 

'* Where do you see all this cruelty ? " 

*' Where don't I see it } " said Daniel ; " every day 
I go out I see things I would rather not see. Horses 
and donkeys getting more stripes than they deserve ; 
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cattle overdriven along the dusty roads> thirsty, and 
yet no water offered them, horses ridden and driven, 
with cruel bits and bearing-reins." 

" They are trying to put down the bearing-rein," 
said Johnny, " I know ; my father used to have them 
on his horses, now he does not" 

" And a good thing, too," said Daniel warmly. " It 
was and is a cruel custonu" 

"Why did people have it ?" asked Johnny. 

'* Some thought it helped the horses, and kept them 
from stumbling, others, and by far the greater 
number, that it made their horses arch their necks, 
and look spirited, but. Master Johnny, it's a cruel 
thing ! You just notice, at Frewen Springs, you will 
see many pairs of horses there, tossing their heads, 
champing their bits, and foaming at the mouth." 

" Yes, I often see them." 

" Well, they are sufferings the bits irritate them, and 
their poor mouths are quite gagged, and when they 
are pulling it must be very painful, as they cannot 
stretch out their necks, and get the full, fresh air into, 
their lungs." 

" It must be bad for them." 

" Ah ! don't you be too hard on the French, 
Master Johnny, until you have seen whether the 
English won't give up their barbarous customs." 

" Well, I don't like to think the English are cruel." 

** Thank God," said Daniel, " I believe the dog and 
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horse are loved in England, but I should like all 
the creatures to have a good chance, too. Why, sir, 
I was in Scotland once. A skip put into Oban to get 
some repairs. She was taking up a thousand sheep 
to Liverpool, and if you'll believe me, sir, though tliey 
expected to be about three days on the way, not a bit 
of provision or drop of water had they on board for 
those poor things. How should you like that, sir ? " 

How, indeed, should any of us like to be crammed 
into narrow space with foul air and no water ! 

" It must be dreadful," said Johnny, " but then it 
was in Scotland." 

" Well, sir, do you begin to use your eyes and ears, 
and do all you can to stop cruelty everywhere, and as 
you are young, mayhap you'll do a good bit of good." 



FLORENCE MASSEY ARRIVES AT 

THE HALL. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

FLORENCE MASSEY ARRIVES AT THE HALL. 

In September May saw something of the hop-picking, 
and it was curious to see the numbers of people who 
came into the country to get work. Many of them 
came from London, Rochester, Maidstone, and more 
distant places. Some of them looked wild and ragged ; 
others more respectable ; all seemed to like their 
work in the open air, they slept where they could, in 
barns and out-houses, and worked all day long pick- 
ing in the hop-gardens. 

May felt sorry when the gardens were stripped, and 
the hop-vines pulled down. It was a sign autumn was 
come, and soon it would be time for her to leave 
pleasant Frewen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ivors had gone away already, and 
Johnny was living with his tutor at Frewen Springs. 
His parents had gone abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fern were down at Fernley ; they 
had a large party in the house for the shooting. 
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May often heard the popping of guns, and she 
guessed it was caused by some of the gentlemen from 
the HalL She still went there daily for lessons, and 
Miss Winter had them as usual, but Alf and Syd 
were gone back to their school in the North, and Dick 
was at the same tutor's as Johnny. 

One day that May went up to Femley as usual, 
Nanza met her, and told her there would be something 
fresh that day for her to see. One of the gentlemen, 
who was staying there, had brought his little daughter 
with him, and he had asked Miss Winter to allow 
her to have lessons with her pupils. 

"Her name is Florence Massey," said Nanza, "and 
she is twelve years old, like you, but I don't like her 
half as well as you, and I never shall." 

When May, assisted by Mary Anne, got into the 
school-room, Nanza supporting her on the other side, 
Lily and Meta were talking away to this little girl, 
who was tall for her age ; she was very pretty, for she 
had large blue eyes, and wavy, light hair; her 
eyes had not the soft, sweet expression, of May's, 
certainly, but they were bright and merry. She was 
beautifully dressed, and I am sorry to say Lily 
and Meta already began to think their mother 
had not dressed them quite well enough, and that 
they ought to have pretty, smart clothes like 
Florence. 

Nanza also felt rather shy, for Florence had polite 
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manners, like a grown-up girl, which made her feel 
awkward and blundering. 

But May was pleased at once, because Florence 
came up and asked if she might kiss her^ and they all 
began talking. 

When Miss Winter entered she said, very kindly, — 

"You two little girls, Florence and May, ought to 
be friends, you are both so fond of your fathers, and 
you have both lost your mothers." 

Florence kissed May again, and said she hoped 
they would be friends. 

Lessons now went on, and while as usual May lay 
down on the recliningrboard, She could not help 
between whiles looking at Florence. She thought it 
was a great pity, as their mothers had both died, that 
they could not be sisters ; but, thought she, then 
we must live together, and perhaps our fathers might 
not like that. 

The more she looked at Florence the more she got 
to think she could love her, she looked so bright, so 
lady-like, and so amusing. Of course she did not 
want to love Nanza less, but Nanza sometimes seemed 
too old for her, and Lily and Meta seemed to want 
no one, for they were wrapt up in each other. 

Nanza, too, now that Alf was gone, seemed to care 
more for being with Miss Winter than anybody. 

May fancied Florence would suit her for a girl- 
friend, as Johnny did for a boy ; he was quite 
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like a brother, and she thought Florence would be like 
a sister. 

When lessons were over Miss Winter asked May to 
stay and dine with them. Nanza went out for a ride 
with her father ; Lily and Meta went to their favourite 
gardens, and Florence said she should like to stay 
with May. 

It was rather a cold day, so the latter stayed in the 
house, lying on the reclining-board, and it amused her 
very much to have Florence to talk to. 

" What is your father 1 " said Florence, as she sat 
down in an armchair beside May. 

" He is the captain of a ship," said May, "called 
the * Victoria.' What is yours ? " 

" He is a merchant," said Miss Florence, in a satis- 
fied tone. " He lives in London." 

" Have you really no mother like me } *' 

"No, I have no mother, I wish I had, but she is 
dead." 

" So is mine, I too wish I had one." 

" But papa is so kind," said Florence, " he is almost 
as good as a mother, though he says himself he does 
not understand how to manage about my dress." 

" Who does then > " said May. 

" It is auntie," said Florence ; " she lives with us. 
She dearly loved my mother, and promised her she 
would take care of me, so she looks after me. Is not 
my dress pretty } " 
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" Oh ! " said May, " it is indeed I I should like 
mine to be as pretty, but my father could not see to it. 
Mary Anne is not quite clever enough, and nurse Daniel 
says if my things are neat and warm, that will do." 

" Ah ! " said Florence, " but I like them to be pretty, 
and so does auntie. She says I must always look nice 
for papa's sake. I will tell you about my frocks : you 
see this one } this is for every morning, then in the 
evening I am always dressed in white muslin. I have 
different-coloured sashes, pink, blue, and green. I 
will show you them all. I have a habit, too, and 
riding-hat like a grown-up lady, when I ride in the 
Park." 

" Is the Park like Fernley Park ?" 

" No, May, it is not so pretty, but I like it because 
there is Rotten Row, where everybody rides, and the 
drive." 

" Rotten Row, what a strange name ! " 

" Yes, and it is not rotten at all ; it is a very funny 
name, isn't it 1 " 

" But tell me about your dress." 

" I have no fine clothes — none at all. I have one 
white muslin dress— only one. I wore it the day of 
the f&te in the Park." 

May then told Florence all about the accident, and 
of the party that was given because Dick got well. 

Florence asked her about where she lived, and was 
surprised to hear she lived in a small cottage. She 
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did not think she should like it at all ! It was the 
first time May had ever heard anything like this. 

The Ferns and Johnny all thought that to live at 
old, or even at young Daniel's, would be the happiest 
thing in the world, and May often felt ready to cry 
when she thought of leaving, which she was soon to 
do. Now, she felt a sensation of annoyance that this 
grand, smart Florence thought it strange she lived at 
a small, thatched cottage, and when Florence said, " I 
must come and see you," she was inclined to wish she 
would not do so. 

Then Florence talked on, and on. She told May of 
their grand house in London, of the different rooms, 
of their horses and ponies, till something like envy, 
while she listened, stole into May's heart. 

When at last they all came in to dinner. Miss Win- 
ter noticed that May's face was grave, and her talk 
less merry than usual. She took her out with her in 
the afternoon, and, finding a sunny nook in the garden, 
desired Mary Anne to draw up the chair and leave 
them a little while. 

Presently she asked May how she liked Florence } 

" Oh, very much ! " she replied, " she is very good- 
natured, and very pretty." 

" So she is, but I think she has one fault She 
thinks a great deal too much of finery. Whenever I 
listen to her, I always hear her talking away about her 
finery things." 
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" She said she should not like to live in a cottage 
like me/* said May. 

" Now that was a silly speech," said Miss Winter. 

" Was it ? " said May. 

" Of course it was, and do not you mind about it, 
dear May. Why," said Miss Winter, smiling at May, 
" you never would wish to be made ashamed of stay- 
ing at Nurse Daniel's ? " 

" I don't wish to be," said truthful May ; " when, 
however, Florence said all that, I felt vexed I was not 
in a big house." 

" Oh ! do not mind that ; think what a good thing 
it has been for you to be there, and how much stronger 
you have grown. It would not be kind of you, May, 
to be ashamed of being there, after they have all been 
so good to you." 

" No, it would not indeed, I know," said May. 

" Do not ever be ashamed of being among poor, 
good people — ashamed only of being with bad ones, 
whether rich or poor." 

*' It seemed as if it were much nicer to be Florence, 
with such beautiful things, and to be dressed up and 
go about so grandly," said May, " than to be me." 

*'I daresay it did," said Miss Winter. "Do you 
know," she continued, " that sometimes thoughts very 
like those come into my mind too." 

" No ! do they ? " said May. 

" Yes, my dear ; sometimes if I am tired, or have a 

Q 
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headache, I feel as if I should like not to hear lessons, 
and it comes into my heart to wish to be rich, and do 
just what I like. I fancy that sometimes we all want 
to be rich and pretty, and well dressed. But, May, 
do you know what the Lord Jesus said ?" 

" What ? " asked May gravely. 

" Deny selfy and follow after Me ; now if we try to 
remember He was not rich, and never pleased Him- 
self, it will help us not to be discontented." 

" Is it wicked then to be rich ? " 

Oh, no ! but it must be harder to remember this 
rule if we are rich. No doubt it will be harder to 
Florence, than to you and me." 

" Why do you think so } " 

" Because it is so easy to Florence to have her own 
way, I think if she ever had to deny self, whether 
she wished it or not, she would find it very hard. 




MAY'S NEW FRIENDS— SHE 
LEAVES FREWEN. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

may's new friends.— she leaves frewen. 

May lay thinking of Miss Winter's words. 

Miss Winter spoke again : — 

" Do you know, May," she said, " I feel sure that I 
am right ? for once / was like Florence I I had even 
a grander home, and was richer in one way, as my 
parents were both alive." 

" But her auntie is very kind." 

" So she is, and a good friend to her, but still, no 
one can be like a mother ! I was the only little girl, 
and nothing was too good for me, I was well dressed, 
and I had everything I could wish for. I was natu- 
rally selfish, and if anything vexed me, I would fidget 
and fret, till I got my own way. 

" My father always said, ' Let the child have her 
own way, and whatever she wants ; ' but. May, he was 
wrong ! My mother was right, she always said, ' No ! 
Carry must learn to give up, and she will be spared 
much suffering by-and-by.' Well ! by strictness and 
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kindness, she at last taught me my duty, and I 
learned to see it ! 

" And, oh ! May, what a good thing it was ! About 
the time I was sixteen, my mother died, and my 
father then seemed to love me for her, and myself 
too. But I often used to think of her words, and 
when his indulgence would have made me selfish, I 
often strove against it. And then came a great blow, 
he was ruined by the loss of all his property, which 
troubled him so much, that he became ill, and soon 
died. Then I had to be a governess, and of course, I 
had to go, and live with strangers, who did not know 
my history, and of course, there was no reason why 
they should caress me, or do anything to please me. It 
was very hard at first, but it would have been far more 
so, if my mother had not endeavoured to teach me to 
be unselfish." 

" Did you come here then ? " asked May. 

" Nb, not at first," said Miss Winter. " It is a long 
time since then. I have taught a great many little 
girls, before coming here; and I try to teach 
them this lesson. Not to care too much for them- 
selves. I shall strive to teach this lesson to Flo- 
rence." 

" Shall you tell her about yourself } " 

" I do not know yet, my dear ; you see, I know you 
well, but she is at present almost a stranger." 

Miss Winter stooped and kissed May, who asked 
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her a great many questions about her old home, all of 
which she answered. 

" But," said she, " I do not wish you to talk about 
this, dear May, it is a kind of secret between us ! " 

And this made May very pleased. 

The next day Nanza brought Florence to see May, 
who could not help still wondering if she thought the 
house very poor, but Florence was so delighted with 
its being so unlike any place she had ever seen, she 
seemed to have forgotten she had ever thought she 
should not like to live there. 

She was carried off by Nanza, who wished to show 
her young Daniel's, and who once more said, — 

" It would be a nicer place than old DanieFs, only it 
was so full of birds." 

May never thought againof being jealous of Florence, 
or if ever she did, she tried to remember Miss Winter's 
words. 

Florence was a most kind, affectionate child, and 
though she certainly was vain, and a little conceited, 
she was very unselfish and winning. She took a great 
fancy to May. Every day she came with some new 
thing to show her. 

One day it would be a new toy her father had just 
brought from London, another day beads for May 
to thread, another day a book. And one day she 
brought her father. Florence seemed as fond of him 
as May was of Captain Clifford, and it was very 
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amusing to hear her run on to him, for she was a merry 
chatterbox. 

Mr. Massey was very kind, he could not help think- 
ing after he left of the patient little girl. 

While his own child flitted about like a fairy, 
blooming with health, here was a child equally young, 
and quite as pretty, obliged for the most part to lie 
on a couch. How pale she looked beside his Florence ! 
The thought of May's wistful, dark eyes following his 
little girl round the room quite haunted kind Mr. 
Massey. 

"You seem very fond of May, my child,'* he said to 
Florence, who was skipping here and there and every- 
where, on their way home. 

"Oh ! " said Florence, "after you and auntie, I love 
her better than any one in all the world." 

" How should you like to have her with you at home, 
I wonder } " 

" Oh, dearly ! She should have half of everything 
I have." 

And Florence began a long list of her possessions. 

As she chattered, her father was considering. He 
knew something of May from Miss Winter. She had 
told him that May was soon to leave Frewen. Cap- 
tain Clifford was coming down again, to arrange a 
winter home for her, for he was afraid she would not 
be able to return to old Mrs. Moore, for the poor old 
lady had fallen into feeble health. 
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Now it had often occurred to Mr. Massey that his 
child would be the better for a companion of her own 
age. How would it be to offer May a home with 
them? 

Certainly he had not thought of having a little 
delicate girl like Captain Clifford's. But why not ? 
Florence was merry and noisy enough for two, and 
May's sweet, gentle ways would improve her, while 
her merriment would brighten up the gentle little 
cripple. 

Then as to her being a cripple, need she always be 
one ? Perhaps not. Mr. Massey had been told that 
when May first came to Frewen, she was worse than 
she was now. Surely something more could be done 
for her. Still, no doubt Captain Clifford had done all 
he could, but he was not rich. 

Mr. Massey began to think what a pleasure it would 
be if he could help to get this sweet child well. So 
he went on pondering till they reached the house, and 
he did not forget May when he left Fernley. 

Then Florence came to say good-bye to May. " I 
hope you will come and see me in London, dear 
May," were her last words, and May thought if she 
really were to leave old Daniel's she should like 
nothing better. 

She missed Florence very much after she left. As 
the autumn came on the weather was often wet, and 
she could not go up to Fernley for her lessons. 
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Nanza's time was much taken up now, for besides 
her studies with Miss Winter, she had masters over 
every week from Frewen. 

Alf and Syd were of course still at school, and 
Johnny and Dick hard at work with their tutor ; 
so that May, now she could not take her lessons 
daily, nor go long rambles with young Daniel, was 
sometimes a little lost without her merry com- 
panions. 

Lily and Meta had always been two by themselves ; 
they seemed all-sufficient for each other. May loved 
to see them, they were so pretty, but they were 
hardly old enough for her; and, besides, they too 
could only come on bright days. 

Then they would come, bringing with them their 
favourite dolls. Strange to say, these were not pretty 
waxen ones, though they had numbers of these, no, 
their favourites were a band of funny little wooden 
creatures, such as you seldom see now. 

They used to be called penny dolls, and wore 
combs painted yellow, and very black hair. They 
were all oddly dressed, and those supposed to be the 
men had their yellow combs cut off by Lily and 
Meta, and all were considered as settlers in some new 
country. This accounted for the very rough suits 
they were in. 

Lily and Meta had a very funny way of burying 
their dolls of all sorts when they were tired of them ; 
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then after a time it was quite a game to hunt up these 
poor buried dollies. 

Alf said it reminded him of his dog, who was fond 
of burying bones and searching for them again. 

They were never so happy as when playing to- 
gether alone in their own nursery, or in the large 
empty school- room, when sister and brothers were 
away busy with pastimes of their own. 

One Sunday morning in October, it was a fine day 
after many wet ones, and warm too, though late in the 
year. May was dressed in her best frock, and was 
lying on her little couch watching Mary Anne, who 
was putting a few autumn flowers in water for her 
before she started for church. 

" Open the window a few moments, Mary Anne," 
she said, '' I do so long to hear the bells, and it is not 
cold." 

Mary Anne put a shawl over her little mistress and 
opened it ; a stream of sweet sound came in. The 
old church at Frewen had a full peal of bells. 

There came in too a sweet perfume from the late 
monthly roses still hanging round the window ; and 
just then too came the sound of a man's step on the 
little path up to the door. 

May's cheek flushed; she raised herself on her elbow. 

•' Oh! who — ^who is that } " she cried, "Mary Anne! 
Old Daniel has started to church, and so has young 
Daniel! Oh, father!" 
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Once more the little loving arms stretched them- 
selves, the eager eyes shone with delight, and once 
more the fond father clasped his little girl in his 
arms. 

Captain Clifford was back again. He knelt down 
by his little daughter's couch, and kissed her ag^in 
and again, and she, with her arm round his neck, 
could not make enough of hinL 

How much there was to say, how much to hear, 
and how, as the sweet bells rang on, they seemed to 
be ringing for joy that father and child were together 
once more. 

Captain Clifford stayed at Frewen Springs for a 
few days. When he left he was to take May with 
him. And the great piece of news now for all the 
children was, that when he next went abroad. May 
was to stay with Florence Massey. 

Yes ! it was all arranged. Mr. Massey had written 
about it to Captain Clifford, who directly on landing 
went to see him. 

Mr. Massey and his sister were so kind and good. 
Captain Clifford thought, as he could not stay in 
England he was fortunate to have found a new home 
for his little daughter, where she would not only be 
tenderly treated as at old Daniel's, but have a merry 
young companion to replace the Frewen ones, and 
also to be near the clever London doctor, whose advice 
might be of great help to her. 
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Miss Winter told Captain Clifford she was sure it 
would be a happy scheme for May's winter. She 
thought the two little girls would suit each other. 

"As to dear May," she said, "we shall indeed miss 
her; for though she is so fragile she has had great 
influence with all these children, and it has been a 
good one. It is, I am sure, because she is always 
simply trying to do right/' 

" I am pleased to hear you say this," said Captain 
Clifford; "it is the best thing I could hear of my 
litde May." 

And now the day is really come for May to leave 
Frewen. She has already said good-bye at Fernley. 
That was done yesterday. Nanza burst out crying, 
and then, putting on her habit, went out for a long 
ride, to shake off her grief at saying good-bye. 

The two little girls were very sorry too, but were 
rather consoled at May's promise to send them letters 
from London. 

Miss Winter kissed May fondly and gave her a 
nice paint-box, and promised to write. 

The boys had all written, that is, I mean Alf and 
Syd ; and Crauford also took it into his head to write 
to say good-bye. Johnny and Dick were to see them 
off from the station at Frewen. 

So now the morning had come. One parting look 
at the little bed-room and sitting-room, one look at 
the garden, at old Daniel's sitting-room. Then a visit 
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in her chair to young Daniers, and a tender parting h 
from young Daniel, Susan, and all the creatures r^ 
there. And good-bye to dear old nurse and to io 
old Daniel himself, standing, hat in hand, as long 
as he could see the carriage that took away little I 

miss. [] 

And now at the station Dick and Johnny's eager 
faces are looking for them. May is carefully placed 
in the carriage. While Captain Clifford and Mary 
Anne see to the tickets and the luggage, a buzz of 
talk goes on to the last moment. 

'* May," said Dick, " what a good thing you came 
to Frewen ! I believe if you had not, the feud would 
have been going on stilL" 

" Yes," said Johnny, " and is it not jolly now } Dick 
and I are always together." 

"Good-bye, dear Dick; good-bye, dear Johnny," 
said May, with tears in her eyes. 

" I need not put out my red rag now as a flag, 
thanks to you, May," said Dick, trying to raise her 
spirits. 

May smiled through her tears. 

"Oh, May," said Johnny, "you'll never like any 
place as much as old Daniel's, will you } Promise to 
come back there." 

Captain Clifford now got into the train with Mary 
Anne, and Johnny with his hand on the window 
still to the last talked to May of her coming back. 
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Even as the train slowly moved out of the station, he 
ran by the side, and the last thing May heard was 
Johnny saying, — 

" You must of course be at old Daniel's, but young 
Daniel's is even nicer still, only of course it is too 
full of birds!" 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDINGS. 



MASTERPIECES OF ANTIQUE ART. 

From the celebrated collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, 
and the British Maseum. By Stephen Thompson, Author of 
*<01d English Homes/' *< Old Masters/' <bo. Twenty-five 
Examples in Permanent Photography. Super-Boyal Quarto. 
Elegantly bound, price Two Guineas. 

Tbis is a l>ook of interest and value to Artists and Art Students every- 
where, as bringfing together the finest specimens of the Sculptor's Art 
that exist in one volume, with descriptions from both the historical and 
artistic point of view. It will also form an elegant drawing room table 
book, and will be found verj suitable tor presentation. 

THE THREE ADMIRALS, and the Adven- 

TUBES OP Thbhi Young Followbbs. By W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of ** The Three Lieutenants," " The Three Midship- 
men," etc. Illustrated by J. R. Wells and G. J. Staniland. 
Imp. 16mo. Price 6s. Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7/6. 

Those readers who have been interested in following the fortunes of the 
three young gentiemen who have sucoessfully paused uurough the grades of 
Midshipmen, Lieutenants, and Commanders, will be glad to hear tiiat they 
have now attained to the consummation of theirnavalcareer, and will make 
thedr appearance in the Autumn as *' The Three Admirals.** The adven- 
tures of a younger generation are also introduoed into the stoxy through 
the medium of three of their relatives, which give additional interest to 
the work. 

WILTON OF CUTHBERT'S: A Tale of 

Undergraduate Life Thirty Years Ago. By the Rev. H. G. 
Adams, M. A., Yiour of Dry Sandford, Berks, Author of *' Hair- 
breadth Escapes," "Schoolboy Honour," etc. With Eight 
Illustrations by J. Lawson. Grown 8vo. Price 5s. 
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Wilton of Oathbert's*' is a story of Oxford XJnderRraduate life, thirty 
or forty years ago, before the days of Moderations and .Law and Modem 
History Schools *, of Volimteer Rifle Corps, and Athletic Sports, and Un- 
attached 8tndMit8-<-when the Union held its debates in the back room of 
Wyatt, the pictme dealer; and Undergraduates flocked to hear Mr. 
Newman preach at St. Mary*s ; and men would no more have walked the 
High Street in cricket flannels and boating drees than thej would have 
beoi presented at Court in them. The story avoids almost entirely the 
theelogical dlncnisioni of the day, but describes Undergiadnate life in all 
other particulars. It introduces some real ocemrences of note, as vis., 
the uproar at the Commemoration of 1843, and the famous seven-oar 
race at Henley in the same year. It la de d i c a t ed by the autkor to his old 
fellow eoUegiaus. 
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BRITANNIA: A Collection of the Principal 

PMtagM in Latin Authors that refer to this Island. With 
Toeabolary and Notes. By Thomas S. Catzbb, Head Master 
of Qneen Elisabeth's Hospital, Bristol, Author of <'One Thou- 
sand Arithmetical Tests,** etc. Illustrated with a Map and 33 
Woodcuts. Grown 8to. Price Ss. 6d. 

This ooUsetiim will be found most useftil as a lAtin Beadinr Book, and 
at an Illostrated Latin Beading Book it will by its noTelty and the 
inUreat of the subjact commend itself very largely to those engaged in 
tuition. 

CAST ADRIFT : The Story of a Waif. By 

Mr8. Hbbbsbt Mabtin, Author of <^The Daisy Root,** etc. 
Eif^ht Illustrations by Miss C. Patebson. Small Post 8yo. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

Thi« is a yery pathetic and interesting story, suitable for girls of from 
twelTe to siztean years of age. 

LITTLE MAY'S FRIENDS. Or, Country 

Pots and Pastimes. By Annie Whitteic. Ten Illustrations 
by Ha&bibon Wub. Small Post dvo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Tbis is a story dealizig with the country life of children and their -pfm- 
limes, and especially inculcates the gentle and bencTOlent treatment of 
dumb animals. 

TALENT IN TATTERS : or some vicissi- 

tudes In the Life of an English Boy. By Hops Whaythe. 
With Eight niustrations. Small Post 8yo. Price Ss. 6d. 

A story of how Tim, the hero, rose ftt)m a rag|^ inmate of a 
London court to obtain the odyantages of an Eton ednoation. The story 
is by one who knows Eton life well— and it is full of interest for yomig 
mm and boys. 

TEN OF THEM ; or, the Children of Dane- 
hurst. By Mrs. R. M. Brat, Author of **Jaok a Nory,** 
** Petite," etc. With twelve lUustrationa by A. H. Collins. 
Super-Royal 16mo. Price 2s. 6d. 

This is the story of the doings of a family of " Ten ' ' while at home for 
their holidays, which is full of lively fun and wiU be found amusing read- 
ing by boys tad girls alike. 



* THOSE UNLUCKY TWINS!' By Annette 

Ltbter. With Ten Illustrations by John Pbocfor. Super- 
Royal 16mo. Price 28. 6d. 

A most amxising reonrd of the doings of two young children, " Brynn 
and Katie/'—as true to the life of English children as ** Helen'R Babies " 
was to that of the young folk of America. Old and young will read it 
with interest and amusement, while there is nothing in it to shock their 
sense of rererenoe. 
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THE SECRET OF WREXFORD ; or Stella 

Desmond's Search. By Esther Cxsk, Author of "Madelon." 
With Eight niufitrations by Miss C. Patbsson. Super- Royal 
l6mo. Price 28. 6d. 

A pretty storjr, by tho author of '* Madelon," chiefly suited for youug 
girls, but not without adrenture that boys may relish. 

SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAYERS, with 

HymiiSy for the use of Children. By the Author of ** Mamma's 
Bible Stories," " Fanny and her Mamma/' ** Scripture Histories 
for Children/* etc. Sixteenth Thousand. Price Is. 

"Prayer Is the simplest form of speech 

That infant Ups can try." — Montgombkt. 

This is a new edition of a very popular and Tvell-known book, \rhich has 
been considerably enlarged, and MTeral additional illustrations given. 

Re-issue of 
PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY, for the Instruc- 

tion of Young Children. Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 8s. 6d. 



TALES FROM CATLAND. Written for 

Little Kittens. By an Old Tabby. Seventh Thousand. With 
Illustrations by Habbison Wbib. Super-Koyal 16mo.y cloth 
elegant. Price 28. 6d. 
" A combination of quiet humour and Eound sense.'* — Lady's Keicapaper. 

OUR WHITE VIOLET. By the Author of 

"Gerty and May/* &c. Fifth Tliousand. Blustrated by 

J. L.WALEB and others. Super-Koyal 16mo., cloth elegant. 2s. 6d. 

A pathetic and interesting story by a well-known Author, whose books 
are very widely read, 

THE HEROIC WIFE ; or, the Adventures 

of a Family on the Banks of the Amazon. By W. H. 6. 
EiNasTOK. Foolscap 8vo. Illusti-ated by H. W. Pethbbiox. 
Fourth Thousand. Price Is. 6d. 

This new edition is now printed in a larger and more elegant size, while 
the original price of 1/6 is retained. 

FRED MARKHAM IN RUSSIA; or, the 

Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. By W. H. G. 
KiKOSTON. Illustrated. Third Thousand. Post 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

MARK SEA WORTH ; a Tale of the Indian 

Ocean. By W. H. G. Eikgitok. Post 8vo. Sixth Thousand. 
niuBtrated. Price 8s. 6d. 
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OUR SOLDIERS; or. Anecdotes of the 

Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British Army during the 
Reign of Her Majesty Qaeen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kikobton. 
With Frontispiece. With an account of the Abyssinian Exj)edi- 
tion. £ighth Thousand. New and Revised Edition. Fcap 8vo. 
Price 3s. Gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

OUR SAILORS ; or. Anecdotes of the Engage- 
ments and Gallant Deeds of the British Navy. By W. H. G. 
KiNOSTOW. With Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. New and 
Revised Edition. Fcap 8vo. Price Ss. Gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

SYLVIA'S NEW HOME. A Story for the 

Toung. By Mrs. J. F. B. Fikth. Cr. 8?o. Price 3». 6<f. 



NEW SERIES of EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS. 
THE THREE WISHES- By M, E. B., Author 

of *' Brave Nelly," "Little Lisette," &c Eight Illustrations 

by C. 0. MuBSAY. 

*•* This is a new story bj a very favourite writer, chiefly intended for 
girls of from 12 to 15. 

BRAVE NELLY ; or, W^eak Hands and a 

Willing Heart. By M. E. B., author of '• The Three Wishes," 

"Clement's Trial and Victory," &o. Ulnstrated by C. 0. 

MuBSAT. Third Thousand. 

This is a new edition of a work which was well reviewed and proved very 
popalar when first published last year. 

ANGELO ; or, the Pine Forest in the Alps, 

By GssiiLDmB E. Jewsbcby. Illustrated by J. Absolon. 

Fourth Thousand. 

r Previooslv publidied at 2/6. It is a very pretty story, based on some ic- 
ddents of the early days of the celebrated painter Michael Angelo. 

PLAYING AT SETTLERS; or, the Faggot 

House. By Mrs. R. Leb. Illustrated. Fourth Thousand. 

Previously published at 2/0. Mrs. !Lee*8 books are always welcome 
amon^ obilaren, and this story of how some children organized a back- 
wood's settlement in their father's grounds is a favooxito with boys and 
girls alike. 

FEATHERLAND ; or, how the Birds lived at 

Greenlawn. By Geobob Mantille Fenn. Illustrated by 
F. W. Ebtl and others. Third Thonaacd. 

Freriouslv published at 2/6. This is a very pretty story of Uid life in 
bird land, by an Author whose name is wtlHtaiown in other fields of 
literature. 
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Book of BomeidinuuM (Tht) won svbbt Day nr the Tsab. With 
blank space for recording Birthdaysy WeddingB, &c., Ae. Beaa- 
tifnlly printed in red and black. Imp. 32mo, 2s. 6d, gilt edges. 

"A channing little memorial of Iotb and friendship, and happily 
executed as conceived. For a Birthday or other Anniversaiy nn^-hitig 
could be prettier or more appropriate/' — Bookseller, 

** Beautifully got up " — Leeds Mercury. 

*^* This may also be had in various styles of binding, at priees 

ranging /rom Bs. 6d. to Ws, 

Emblems of GhxiBtian life. Ulnstrated by W. Habbt Rooxrs, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &o. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8to, price 10s. 6dl cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey morocco antique. 

t*This splendid book is a marvel of beautiful drawing and printing. 
The emblems have been so grouped as to give, as far as possible, one con- 
secutive series of thoughts.'*— Xt/erory Cburchmun. 

" A book full of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work." 
•—Art Journal. 

** Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is by far 
the most complete and beautiful specimen we ever have seen." — JSzaminer, 

OoldexL Words for Childrea, from thb Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Price Is,, or bound in cloth interleayed, price 2s, 6d. gilt edges. 

Aiem, the Man Hater: an Eastern Tale by Ouvbb Gk>Li>S]aTH. 

With Illustrations and an Editorial Introduction. Quarto. 

Price 2*. 
A Catechism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Beligion. By J. W. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

Cazton's Fifteen 0*8 and other Prayers. Printed by command 
of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England and France, and 
also of the Princess Margaret, mother of our Sovereign Lord 
the King. By Wm. Caztok. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 
graphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper edition, price 6s. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastime bt which Childsbn can 

OONBTRUCT AND RECONSTRUCT PICTURES FOR THEMSELVES. FoUT 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price Is. each. 
First Series. — Juvenile Party — ^Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — ^Birds' Fio-nio — Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
Third Series.— JdHmd Man's Buff— Children in the "Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday— Gymnasium— Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and Woeful En^Ung of Precocioas Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy wrapper, ito, price Is. 
mounted on cloth 2s. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous."— 2%tf Critic, 
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Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, 

Kingrtcm't (W. H.6.) The "Ouzel" Galley, os Notes from an 
Old Se\ Log, (bevelled hoards, gilt edges. Is, 6<f.) 

Tlie Three AdmiralB, and thb Adybktdbeb of theiii 
YoDWQ Followers, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. (id.) 

Three Lientenant8 ; or, Natal LnrB in tbb Nine- 
teenth Centusy, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s, GdJ 

Three CammaiiderB ; ob, Active Service Afloat in 
Modern Times, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.) 

Hurricane Hurry, or The ADVENTmtBS of a Naval 
Officer during the AuEfiicAN War of Independence. 
(bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s, 6d.J 

Three KidBhipmeB (The). New Edition, with 24 
Illustrations by G. Thomas, Portch, etc. (Bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 7s, Gd.J 

lee Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
89 Illustrations by Zweceer. (Gilt edges.) 

Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Verne. New Edition. With 
53 Illustrations. Grown 8vo. (Bevelled bds., gilt edges, 7s Qd.) 

Little Maids. Bhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Eebip. 
Quarto, price 6s., gilt edges. 

"The compositions are charming, simple, and sometimes graceful and 
forcible — ^as a book illustrator the artist may take high rank." — Art 
Journal.. 

MemoraMe Battles in English History; Where Fought, why 
Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the Com- 
manders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Post 8vo. 

'* Of the care and honesty of the author's labour the book gives abundant 
proof." — Athenaum. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. By John Times. 



Five Shillings each, Small Post Svo, cloth elegant; 

6s, 6d., gilt edges, with Illustrations by Zwecher, Oorhouldj 

Lawson, Priolo, and other eminent Artists. 

Adventures of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunter and 
Pioneer. By Colonel Dratson, Author of ** Tales of the 
Outspan " " The Gentleman Cadet," etc. 

" From first to last, it is Aill of life and variety, and will also give boys 
some knowledge of the people of South Africa and their mode of life." — 
Jfoneoiiformiat. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Marrtat Norris. 

** Mrs. Norris has established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly 
proTvd by the « knack in story telling she inherits from her father.' »*— 
Art Journal. 
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Eztraordinary Nursery BJiymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Gentleman Cadet (The): His Cabebr amd Aoybntcbbs at the Royal 
Agadsmt, Woo£wigh. By IineDT.-CoLONEii Dsatbon. 

Gerald and Harry, or Thb Bots in thb North. By Emilia 
Marryat Norris. 

Hair-Breadth Eaoapes, or The Advkntdrxs op Thrsb Boys in 

South Africa. By the Bev. H. G. Adams. 
Heroes of the Omsades. By Barbara Hdtton. Post 8to. 

" The most romantic history of the Middle Ages, skilfally narrated for the 
delight and instruction of the young."— JBriluA Quarterly. 

Home Life in the Highlands. By Liuab Graimb. With Bias- 
trations by 0. D. Murray. Post 8vo, price Ss, 

" A charming book ; the real hi^and atmosphere breathes through- 
out ; the descriptions have all the ^ect of being taken fbom the life."— 
Athetueum. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
of Tirol, iNCLuniNa thb Bosb Garden of Kino Laryn. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adybnturbs and Ezfloits: 

a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 
" Full of exciting adventures, capitally told.''*— Literary Churekman. 

Oat on the Pampas, or Thb Touno Settlbbs. By G. A. Hbnty, 
Author of " The Toung Franc Tireurs," etc. 

" Just the book bo^'s like, and they will find, as \re did, that it is not 
easy to lay it down till all the young Settler's troubles and adventures 
have come to an end.'* — Oraphie, 

Wilton of Oathbert's: A Tale of Undbroraduate Lifb Thirty 
Years Ago. By the Rey. H. G. Adams. 

Pfttranas, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 

By the Author of *^ Household Stories." 

Swift and Sure, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 
" A clever, well written book."— ^ritiaA Quarterly. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Huiton. 

Tales of the White Gookade. By Barbara Hutton. 

"A most pleasant and well written narrative of the Stuarts in their 
exile."— Tlimtf*. 
** A history as romimtic as any novel."— jSafurctoy Beview. 

Young Frano Tireors (The), and their adventures during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Second Edition. By G. A. Henty, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard, 

''Abounds with thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and 
when once begun will be ei^^ly read to its close.*'— i>a«2y lUview. 
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Fctp. 8iw, wiih Illuslraiums, price Fw€ ShUUngs, gill 

9dges. 

Ikltoa*t (W.) Loit in Ceylon; the Adyentures in the Woodi and 
WQdi of the Lion King of Eandy. 

SIvm' (A.) ftmnk and Andzea, or Foukt Lira in SABDnriA. 

„ Qny Bi^ran^ or A Bot'b Stsuooubs in thb Qbbjlt Wobld. 

Lnke Aahleight or School Lira in Holland. 

Paul BlilUy or A Boi'a Puils in Cobsica and Monis ; 
CBiBia 

Xittgtton*! (W. H. 0.) Trae Blna, or, Thb Lifb and Adyxntdsbb i 
or A BniTUu Ssaman or thb Old School. \ 

„ Will Weatherhefaii, or Thb Tabn or an Old Sailor 
ABOUT hh Eablt Litb. 

K«ptnn«*i HaroM, or Thb Sba Kings op England, rsoM Hawkins 
TO Phankun. By W. H. Datenpobt Adams. j 

** We tnint Old Knriand mar «rer have viiten as ready and able to inter* I 
pre! tu her ohildren the noble liTes of her greatest men."— ^^AtfiMeum. 






Little Oipsy (The). By Elib Sactagb. Translated by Anna 
Blackwbll. Profusely illustrated by ErnbstFbouoh. Small 
4to, price 5#. ; extra cloth, giU eJget, 6«. 

Miasion from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee. By the late T. K 
Bo-woioh, Esq. New edition, with map of the route te 
Coomassie. Price Bs. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Brodebip. Music 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. ito, price 6s. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Key. B. H. 
DaAPiCB. With 48 Engrarings. Fifth edition, price 5s, 



Four Shillrngs and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, bs, 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By Emilia Mabbtat 

Norris. 
Book of Cats (The): a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 

Fancies. By Charlbb H. Ross. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Carolinb Pbachbt. 

Castles, and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Ulus- 
tratioas from Drawings by Harrison Wbir. Small 4to. 

" True to the name. They are well got up, taateftilly bound, and above 
^1 thmga illuatrated hj the graeefol pencil of our old friend Harrieon 
Weir." — The 7\tn€S. 

" The drawingg are wonderftilly graphic and afjpropriate."— T*e Queen. 
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Fiery Oros (The), ob thi tow qw Moktboab. By Babbaba Hutton. 
niustrati^ns bj J. Lawson. 

Mandarin's Danghter (The): X Stobt of thb Gbeat Tabpimo 
Rbbbluok. By Saicuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Plutarch (The), or Litbs of Mbn Distiiiouibhbo 

IK THB BBOBMT HiBTOBT OF OUB COUNTBT FOR THBIR TALEKTS, 
YlBTUES, AND AOHIBYBMBNTB. By W. C. TaYLOB, LL.D. 

Oak Stairoaae, (The) or Thb Stobibs of Lobd and Lady Dbsmond 
a Narratiye of the Timea of James II. By Mabt and Cathbbinb 
Lbb. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Scaony and Lnsatia. By W. Wbstall. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By EimjA Mabbtat Norbib. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engrayings from Drawings by Habbibon Wbib. 

" The deUdooB storr of Dicksy, Flapsy, and Feeksy, who can hare for- 
gotten it I It is as fresh to-day as it was half a centtiry ago." — Art Journal, 

" The illastrations by Harrison Weir will tend to raise it even higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery."— TTie Timet, 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bbwshbb. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

16mOy cloth elegant, with Illustrations by Harrison Weir, 

Phiz, Pinwell, Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Annt Jenny's American Pets. By Gathbrine C. Hoplbt. Author 
of "Life in the South," etc. Small Post 8vo. 

" Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting."— 'Ame«. 

" Full of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 
life in the Southern States. The book will instruct while it amuses." — 
TtibUt. 

Blind Man's Holiday, or Short Talbs fob thb Nurbbbt. By 

the Author of "Mia and Charlie." 

Brodorip (Mrs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Gonnterpane: 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My Orandmother's Budget of Storibs and Ybbsbs. 

Tales of the Toys. Told bt Thembbltbs. 

Tiny Tadpole, and othbb Taleb. 

Gousin Triz, and hbb Weloomb Tales. By Georolana Cbaik. 

Cosmorama: the Mannbbs and Gubtomb of all Nations of the 
World debobibbd. By J. Abpin. 

Distant Homes, or Thb Gbahah Fahily in New Zealand. Bt 
Mrs. L E. Atliibr. 
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BkAj B»ji of Ens^kh Frinoes. By Mrs. Httbebll Geat. New 
•nd enlarged edition. 

Eohoet of an Old Bell, and other TiXES of Fjlibx Lobb. By 
the Hon. Auotjbta Bbthsll. 

Faoti to Oorreot FancieB, or Shobt KiJuuxivBg oi* Rshabeable 

WOIIEN. 

FaggotB for the Fireeide, or Tales of Fact ajw Fasot. By 
Petes Pablet. 

lUxy Land, or Regbeation fob the Ribivo Generahoit, in Prose 

and Verse. By Tbokab and Jamb Hood. BliiBtrated hy T. 

Hood, Jon. Second edition. 

** These Tales are channing. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study * fury Land.* **—Blaekwood. 

Feathen and Fairies, or Stqbdes fbok the Realms of Faeot. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Gazden (The), or Fbedebiok's Moetrlt lEBntuonoM fob the 
Management aed Formation of a Flower Garden. With 
BluBtrationB by Sowebbt. Ss, coloured. 

Granny's Woxderftil Chair, and its Tales of Faibt Times. By 
Fbanges Bbowne. 

Haoco the Dwarf, or The Toweb on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Ladt Lushinoton. 

Happy Home (The), or The Ghildbbn at the Red House. By 
Ladt Lushinqton. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Holidays among the Mountains, or Scenes and Stobibs of Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwards. 

lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Blnstrated 

by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whaterer he does."— Pa// Mall Qautte, 

Nnzsery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 

Nnrse. 
Play Room Stories, or How to make Peace. By Georgiana M. 

Craik. 
Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. 

Soenes and Stories of the Rhine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Lisxening Ease. 
By Fanny Lablaohb. 
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Stories of Bdwurd, and his Lima Fbibniis. 

Tales of Kagic and Ueaning. Written and Ulnstrated by Alfbbd 

GSOWQUILL. 

VisitB to Beechwood Fann. By Ojlxeaxxkk Gowper. 



Three ShilUnge and Sktpence plain, m cloih eUganiy or mth 
gilt edjeSy price 4:8., with lUustralUme by eminent Artists. 

Alaieria's Castle, or My Eablt Lifb in Indu. and England. By 
Ladt Lubhinoton. 

Oast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Mabtin. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Rbapino. By the 
Author of "Little Lisette," t&c. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hbttt's Will. By M. M. Pollard. 

Isabel's Biffiooltiee, or Light on thb Daily Path. By M. R. Cabey. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Lbgbnd of Florenthal, ByM.&G.LEB. 

Kingston's (W.B.G.) Pred Markham in Bnssia, or, The Boy 
Tbatellebs in the Land of the Czab. A New 

Edition. 

Manoo the Peravian Ohiet Third Edition. 

Mark Seaworth; ar Tale of the Indian Ooean. A New 

Edition. 
Peter the Whaler; his Eably Life and Adtbntubbs 

IN the Arotio Regions. Sixth Edition. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Ajioy'b Sea Life and Adtentubbs. 

There is about all Mr. Kiii^ton*s tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well 
as most interesting reaung." — Era. 

" With the exception of Capt. Haixyat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. ^[ingston as a writer of books of nautical 
adrenture." — Illustrated News. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad, or The Yabns of an Old Mabineb. 
By Maby Oowdbn Clabbb. Fcap. 8yo. 

Lee (Mis.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Wbib. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 

and Pishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weib. 

" Mrs. Lee*s authorities— to name only one. Professor Owen— are for the 
most part first-rate."— ^£A«*ia»<m. 

Adventures in AnstraUa, or The Wandebingb of Captain 
Spenceb in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 
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Lee (Mn.) The AMoanWandsran, or Thi Wamdbbhtqs or Caslos 

AMD Antonio; embracing interesting Description b of i 
the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, ( 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. Fifth 



little May's Friendi, or Commr Pars and Pastimbs. By 
Anns WHirrmc. 



Broadhnnt; or Fdut Expbsixncbs. By A. M. 

The Modem Sphinx. A Collection of Eniomas, Chabadbs, Rebtobs, 
DouBUB AND Tbiplb Acsbostics, Anaorams, Loooqbifhb, 

MBTA0RAM8, YBBBAL PuZZLBS, CoKUNDBUMS, etc. Fcap. 8Y0y 

price 3«. 6d.; gilt edges, 4«. 

** A ohanninff book for the Ions winter nights. It ineludu all the best 
and txdudeM all that offends." — Bockteller. 

KLj School Daye in Parii. By Mabgabbt S. Jbunb. With 
ninstrations. Small Post 8yo. 

Meadow Lea, or Thb Gipst Childbbn. Fcap. 8vo. 

Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthill. 
Author of ** Helen in Switzerland," etc Second Edition. 
** A capital book for girls. Bright, sparklinfr, and full of life, yet neTer 
transgressing limits of good taste and probabihiy."— 7%< Ouarixan. 

North Pole (The) ; and How Chablib Wilson Discovbbbd It. By 
the Author of "Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Onr Old Unole^s Home; and what Tfos Botb did thbbb. By 

Mother Cabbt. With Illustrations by Walheb Cbanb. 

'* The story will tend to make both old and young more tolerant of each 
other's peculiarities."— ^tA«7i«um. 

Rosamond Fane, or thb Pbibokbbb of St. Jambs. By Mabt and 
Cathbbinb Lbb. Authors of *' Lucy's Campaign," " The Oak 
Staircase." Second Edition. 

'* The eventful storj of Charles the First's children, reiy well told." — 
Ath§nwum. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobibs fbok thb Lites of Watt, 
Abkwbight, and Stbphbnson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobibs ov thb Sba. By Fxunobb 
Fbbelino Brodbrif. 

Wild Roses, or Simplb Stobibs of Countby Lifb. By Fbangbs 
Freelino Bbodbbif. 

Young Oovemess (The). By the Author of "Gerty and May." 



Three ShiUinge and Sixpence each. 

BeiTles and Blossems : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood, Author of " The Quest of the Sangerail." Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 3*. 6rf. 



Edition. Feap. Svo. \ 
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Catechism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Eeligion (A). By J. W. 
Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, Cloth. 

Bible ninstrations, or A DBSdUPnoN of Manners and Custobis 
pscuLiAB TO THE East. By the Rev. B. H. Drafbb. Fourth 
Edition. Reyised by Dr. Kitto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a dbsoription op ths 
Anoient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

Clara Hope, or The Blade and the Eab. By Misa Milnbr. 
Frontispiece by Birkbt Foster. 

DisseotionB for Young Children. In a Neat Box. Price Ss. 6d. each. 



\. Joseph and Moses. 
2. OcTB Saviour. 



8. Mother Hubbard. 
4. Cock Robin. 



Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. ImporiaJ 16ino. 

" Birtinguished by extreme clearness and teems with information of a 
useftil and popular onaracter." — Cfuardian. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); wfth Uncle Goodwin's 
Account op it. By JeffiIbys Taylor. Fcap. 8to. 

** A T^y good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
Heelings, and intelUgenoe of young -peofle.*' —Jidueational Times. 

Olimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest described during 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Bohins (The). By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swete, M.A. 
Super-royal 16mo. 

Historical Acting Oharades, or Amusements for Winter Eybnings 

By the Author of "Gat and Dog,*" etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 
'* A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical ralue." — Illustrated 
It'ewt. 

How to be Happy, or Fairt Gnrs. 

Infiftnt Amusements, or How to biake a Nursery Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

** We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each CHArxsa 
IS WORTH THK FEICK 07 THK BOOK." — (hw Own Fireside. 

Lizzie^s Secret. A Stobt vor Little Children. Written and 
Illustrated by Adelaide A. Maouire. 

'*Told in a bewitohingly ample and straightforward manner."— ^H 
Journal. 

Letters from Sarawak, addressed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Douoall. 



Maii'b Boot (The), ahd othbb Stobiss in Worm or Onb Syllable. 

Blustrations by Habbison Weib. 
Xbe Mine, or Subtebbabbui Worimbs. An Account of the Opeim- 

tions of the Miner and the Frodncts of hU Labonrs. 

Might not Bight, or Stobieb or the Dibootbbt and Cobquest 

or Amebioa. 
Modem Sphinx (The). A GoLLEcnoB or Ebiohab, Chabades, 

AcBOBTiGS, Anaobajcs, Yebbal Puzzles, Conundrums, &g. 

Our Eastern Empire, or Stobies fbom the Histobt or Bbitish 

India. Second Edition. 
Snnbeem: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pibtzkeb. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Yonng. By Mrs. J. F. B. 

FiBTH. 



Three ShUlmgs and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by James 
Gbeenwood. With Illnstrations by Ebnest Gbiset. Small 4to. 

" More than axaueing.'' — Saitwrday Review. 

"Ably supported by Onset's drawings."— uKAeneeum. 

Bnzz a Buzz, or The Bees, from the German cf William Buscu. 

By the Author of « My Bee Book." With 135 Illustrations. 

Familiar Natnxal History. With 42 Illustrations by Harbison 
Weib. 
♦»♦ Also, in Two Vols., entitled ** British Animals and Birds," 
" Foreign Animals and Birds." 2s. each, plain ; 2s. 6</. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. Gilt 
.edges. 

Three Shillings plain] Fotir Shillings and Sixpence 

coloured, gilt edges. 

Mamma's Morning Oossipe, or Littlb Bits fob Little Bibdb. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Price Three Shillings, or with gilt edges^ Three Shillings 

and Sixpence. 

Oar Sdldiers, or Anegdotbs ov the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds or the Bbitish Abmt dubino the Reion or Heb 
Majesty Queen Victobli. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. With an account of the 
Abyssinian ExFEorrioN. Fcap. 8vo. 
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Our Sailoxi, or Aioegdotbs ov thb EKOAOKMBim akd Gaixakt 
Dbeds of thb Bbitish Nayt. With Frontispiece. Eighth 
Thoueuind. Fcap. 8yo. 

" These Tolumes abundantlj prove that both our officers and men in the 
Armv and Kavy hare been round as ready as ever to dan and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a A elson or a Wellington." 

Lucy's flmnpaign ; a Story of Adyentare. By Mast and 
Gaihebinb Lee. Fcap. 8yo. 

Fictares of Girl life. By GATHBBnni AuGUffrA Howbll. Fca|>.8To. 

Froita of Enterprise, EZHXBirED is the Tbatbls of Bblboni in 

EoTPT A2n> Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engrayings 

by Bibkbt Foster. Price Ss. 



Two Shillings and Stxpmce plain, or Three Shillings and 
Six^pence coloured and gilt edgeSy Super Royal IGmo, cloth 
elegant^ with Illustrations by various artists, 

AdTentoxes and Ezperienoes of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By QiuKDicAJiMA. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It: a Fairy Tale. 

Gat and Dog, or Mbmoikb of Puss and the Gaftain. ninstrated 
by Weib. Tenth Edition. 

Grib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Day of a Baby Boy (The). By E. Bbrgeb. Third Edition. 

Discontented Ohildren (The), and how they webb Gubed. By M. 
and E. Eibby. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Mehoibs of the Ladt Sbsafhina. 
By the Author of '' Gat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobies to Think abodt. Second Edition. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wondebs. By EIathbbine Knox, 
Author of " Father Time's Story Book." 

Faithfol Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Fanny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D*Aboy W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Ghables Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and Kay. Fourth Edition. 

" a charming book for children. Though the story is fuU of fun, the 
moral is never lost sight ot" — Literary Chure/unan, 

By the same Author, 
Ghildren of the Parsonage. 
Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 
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Oar White Violet. 

Smrny Days, os A Movtb at ma Gbiat Stowb. 

The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 

Julia Maitland, or, Pbidb oobb bbfqbb a Fall. Br M. and E. 
KiBBr. 

Lee (Mrs. R.) Twei¥e Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

little Ghild^s Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illustrations. 4t. 6d. coloured^ 
gilt edges, 

liye Toys, or Anbcdotbs or our FouK-LBoaBDAND othbb Fbts. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Talb of the Indujc Mittiny. By 

AUOUBTA MaBRTAT. 

Our Hone in the Manh Land, or Dats of Auld Lako Stve. 
By E. L. T. 

Neptune: or Thb AmroBiooBAPHT of a Nbwfoondla3id Doo. 

Bg the same Author. 

Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 
Tiny Stories for Tiny Beadexs in Tiny Words. With Twelve 

Illustrations by Wbib. Fourth Edition. 
Trottie*8 Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 

Type. Fifth Editien. Eight Ulustrations by Wbib. 
^PP7f or Teb Aijtobiography of a Dokkbt. Illustrated by 

Habrieon Wbib. Fourth Edition. 



Korris (Emilia Marry at.) A Week by Themselves. 

Adrift on the Sea, or Thb Ghildben'b Eboapb. 

Children's Pio-liio (The), and what camb of it. 

Geof&y's Great Fault. 

Harry at School. Second Edition. 

Long Evenings, or Stobibs fob mt LrrrLB Fbibnds. 

Paid Howard's Captivity, and why hb eboatbd. 

Seaside Home, and thb Smuggless' Cayb. 

Snowed Up, or Thb Hut in the Forest. 

Stolen Cherries, or Tbll thb Truth at Once. 

What became of Tommy. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert 

Contents :— -The History of Joseph— History of MoseB — ^History 
of our Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately Gd. each, plain ; Is, coloured. 
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Story of Jack and the Giants. With Thirty-fiye lUustratioiiB by 

RlOHABD DOTLB. 

" In Doyle's drmwing > we hare wonderAil conceptions, which will seoure 
fhe book a place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as CKoito the 
imaginations of children.**— J/ltMt»'ai0<< Times. 

Stories of Julian and Bjs FlayfellovB. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Eattene of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Seyenth Thousand. 
" A combination of quiet humour and soiuid sense.** — Lady^s Jfnospaper, 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb Little Girl who knbw what was 
GOING TO HAPFBK. By M. and E. Eibby. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or Tbb Ghzldrbn of Danehdbst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bbat. 

** Those Unlnoky Twins!" By A. Ltstbb. 

The Secret of Wrezford, or Stella Dbsmokd's Sjicsbt. By 
Esther Garr, Author of ^^Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 



Two Shillings and Sioppence, with Illustrations, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges. Three Shillings, 

A Ohild's Influence, or Kathlebn and her Great Uncle. By 
Lisa Lockter. Fcap. 8to. 

** It shows how great is the power of a lorlag child to influmce her 
seniors." — Western Mcrning Hews. 

Adyentores of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," "Clement's Trial and Victory,'* etc. 

Bertrand Dn Guesdin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emilb db 
BoNNECHOSB. Translated by Margaret S. Jbunb. 

" The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads tham."— Literary Churchman, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Trust in God. By Francbs 
Osborne. 

Father Timers Story Book for the Little Ones. By Eathlebn 
Knox, Author of « Fairy Gifts," &c. 
" Charmingly and impressively told." — Art Journal. 

From Feasant to Prince, or The Lms or Albxander Prinob 
Mbnschikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pibtsxbr. 

" A charming Russian tale, tracing the stops of ]tf enschikeff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great.**— 
Daily Jtevieic. 
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WUUma AUftir, or Runoira awat to Sba. By Mn. H. Wood, 

Author of <'The Channings,** etc. 

" Thiera is a ftunhmtion about Mn. Wood's writings from whioh neither 
old aor youig can eseape."— JMT* Muienger, 



BAYeiiport*! (Un.) Oonstanoe and Nellie, or Thb Lost Will. 
»» Our BJTthdayi, and How to Impbotb theh. 
«t Tbe Ha^iy HoUdayi, or Bbokhbbs and Sktebs at Homb. 
„ The HdUdajB Abroed, or Bioht at Last. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

The Book of Bememhrance fob btbrt Day in thb Tbab. 

With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdayls, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

OUldreii of the Olden Tioie. By the Author of <* A Trap to Catch 
a Snnbeazn.** 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The BafB Own Toy Maker: a Practical Dlnstrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By £. Landblui. With 
Two Hundred Cuts. Ninth Edition. Royal I6mo. 
** A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — NoneonfortnUt, 
*<We recommend it to all who have children to be instiiicted and 
amused.'*— JSconoml*^. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SiDNBT Cox. Third Edition. Small Post 8yo, price 2s. 6d. 

The QiiVs Own Toy Maker, and Book of Rborbation. By E. 
and A. Landblu. Sixth Edition. With 200 Ulustrationa. 
" A perfect magasine of information.'*— //fcw^roied Jfetog of ih% World. 

Black and White Fictare Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Figures. Fcap. 4to. 

Nnnery Nonaenae, or Rhtkbs without Rbason. By D*Axct W. 
Thompson. Sixty Illustrations by C. H. Bbnnbtt. Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, or with coloured plates, gilt edges^ is. 6d 

" The fiinniest book we have seen for an age, and quite as harmless as 
hearty."— Z)ai7y JSeviato. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size with "The Struwwelpeter." 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 

Coloured Plates, fancy hoards; or mounted on clothj One 

Shilling extra, 

GareleflB Ohicken (The). By the Babon KnAKEKSiDBg. Illustrated 
by Alfred Cbowquill. 
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Fiumy Leaves f<ir the Yoanger Branohes. By the Babon 
Ebakekbidbs. niuBtrated by Alfbed Gbowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise. By the SsiaoB Owl of lyy Hall. 

Loves of Tom Tncker and Little Bo-Feep. Written and HIub- 
trated by Thokas Hood. 

Nnxsery Fnn, or Thb Littlb Folks' Piotubb Book. The Illus- 
trations by 0. H. B b nwbtt. 

Piotme Fables. Written and Illustrated' by Alfbxd Gbowquill. 

Spectropia, or Subfbisino Spectbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Bbown. Fifth 
Edition. 

" One of the best toy books we hAT« wen..**^AthefUBum. 

** A olever book, llie iUuaions axe ibuxided on true scientific pxindples. " 
— Chemical News. 

Upulde Down: a Series of Amusing Pietures from Sketches by the 

late W. McCoNNBLL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 

** Ludicrous and amusing.*'— ii/tMtraCe^J Times. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Chit Ohat, or Shobt Tales in Shobt Wobds. 
Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. By a Motheb. 
Easy LeBSons, or LBADiNO-STBiNas to EInowledgb. 
Fanny and H«r Mamma, or Easy Lessons vob GmLDBEir. 

Good in Everything, or Thb Eablt Histobt of Gilbebt 
Habland. By Mrs. Babwbll. Second Edition. 

Infantine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Babwbll. Eleventh Edition. 

Little Beader (The): a Progressive Step to Knowledge. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, vob heb Littlb Bots abd Gibls. 
Seventeenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's Lessons, fob heb Little Boys abd Gibls. 16th Edition. 

Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By MAOAura db Chaxblain. 
Illustrated by John Leeoh. 

Sunday LesBons for Little Children. By Mrs. Babwbll. 

Tales of School Life. By Aobbs LoimoN. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Gb4NDTatheb 
Obey. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 
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Two Shillings each. 

Aaem, the Kan Hater: An Eaetem Tale. By Oliysr GtOLDsmxth. 
Illustrated. 4to. 

ConftMaoDB of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
FiiAKCES Power Gobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Fhakk Hubs. Super-royal 16xno. 

nivstrated Paper Uodel Kaker. By £. Laitoells. 

Bhymea and Pictnres about Bkeaj>, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Goals, 
Am) QoLD. By Wiixiam Newmak. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Prioe 2s, plain ; 3«. 6<i, cokmretL 
*^* Each Subject may be had separately. Bd. plain ; If. coloured. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Ltttlb Talks on Obxat 
Subjects. Feap. 8yo. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conimdrums, Parlour Gkunes, and Forfeits. 

How to Kake Dolls' Fomitnre and to Furnish a Doll's Housx. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 2s. 

"This capital little book will find delightful oocnpatioa for many 
holiday hours." — Nonoonformist. 

Key to Knowledge, or Things in Cohxon Use sdcplt and 
shobtlt explained. Thirteenth Edition. 

Scenes of Animal life and Character, from Nature and 
Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 
" Truer, heartirar, more pIa,;^^d, or more enjoyable skstehes of animal 
hfe could seanely be found anywhere."— <Stp«olator. 

The Surprising AdTentnres of the Glomsy Boy Cmsoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured lUustrations. 

The Bemarkable History of the House that Jack Bnilt Dlus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The lAdder to Learning: a Collection of Fables, arranged pro- 
gressively in Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. 

The Young Vocalist : a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mounoby Babtholombw, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, prioe 2s. imitation 
cloth ; or Sm, 6d, bound in extra doth^ giU edges. 

" These liyxies are selected and composed for children who are too young 
to sing operatic or romantic sones or too old for those founded on nursery 
tales. The melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that the voices 
may not be injured by practice at an ecLtlj Rf(e.'*^Rvtraet from Pre/tue, 

" Arranged with the best possible ta^te and skill."— JTuKea/ World. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth eleganU with 

lUustraiions, 

Alwayi Happy, or Aneodotbs ot Fbliz and his Sxstbb Sbrena. 

Angelo; or, Thb Pinb Fobbst among thb Alps. Illustrated. 
By Geraldine E. Jewsbubt. Soyal 16mo. Fourth Thousand. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adyenture. By Mrs. 

BOWBN. 

Animal Historiee. Thb Doa. 

Animal Histories. Thb Robins and Mousb. 

Brave Nelly ; or, Wbak Ha29ds and a Willing Hbabt. Third 
Thousand. 

Christian Elliott, or Mrs. Danteb*8 Prize. 

Featherland; or. How the Birds Lived at Gbbbnlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. niastrated. Royal ICmo. Third Thousand. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 

Female Christian Names, and theib Teachinos. By Mbs. 
Bbqmfield. Gilt edges. 

&randmamma*s Belies, and iieb Stobies about them. By E. E. 
BowEN. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "Dick and his 
Donkey," * ' Robin's Ohrietmas Ere," etc. 

Holiday Tales. By Flobencb VYilfobd. Author of "Nigel 
Bartram*s Id»ial," etc. 

Hnmble life : a Talo of Hl^mble Homes. By the Author of 
" Qerty and May,*' &c. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck: or, The Loss ov 
the Rotal Geobge. 

Heroio Wife (The); or, The Adtektures op 

A Family on the Banks ov tub Amazon. Foui-th 
Thousand. 

Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Lee (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers; or, Thb Faggot Housb. 
Illustrated, Royal 16mo. Fourth Thousand. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 

Little Lisette, thb Obphan of Alsaob. By the Author of '* Louis 

Michaud," etc. Second Edition, 
little Roebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Lossox. 

Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 

Poetry and Nature. Shobt Pobms and Tbimmeb's Intboouction. 

Tales for Boys. Habby's Holiday, and Nbybb Wbong. 

Tales for Oirls. Mrs. Lkigbsthr's School, and Right andWbong. 
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The Three Wiahei. By M. E. B. Royal 16mo. 

Tximmer'i (Un.) Old TeBtament LeaKWMU With 40 Engravings. 

Ttimmei'i (Kii.) New Testunent Ii o wo na . With 40 Engrayings. 

Wnoked, Not Lost; or Tbb Pilot axd ms Cohpakions. By tite 
Hon. Mrs. Dmm^s. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRAEY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Box, los. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illtistra- 

tion by a well-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Lady Stoddakt. 

2. HiB. Leicester's SchooL Br Chaslbs and Maby Lamb. 
8. The History of The Bohins. By Mbs. Trtmmeb, 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Trayels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wrong; or, the Yoang Bisputant; axo **It was only 

in Fun." 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Ea^y Introductioii to Knowledge of Nature. By Mbs. Trimmer. 

10. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of << Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The above may be had, Two Volumes hound in One, at Is, 6d. each. 
Also One Shilling each in various bindings. 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth and Persbyerancb. By Franob Weiss, 
Price Is. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bubsill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. 6d. coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever— some wonderfal effects are produced.** — The Press. 

Nine Lfves of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price 1*. 

« Rich in the qnaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivenment of childzen." — Examiner. 
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PrixnroBe Filgriniage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbthax 
Edwabdb. Illustrated by Maoquoio. Price Is. 

" One of th« best books of children's yerse that has appeared sinoe the 
early days of Mary Howitt."— J^Fbneon/orm<s«. 

Bhoda; or, Thb Exgbllbngb of Ohabitt. Fourth Edition, price U, 

Short and Simple PrayoTB, for thb T7sb of Youno Chiij>bx2I. 
With HymnB. Ninth iSdition, price U, 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates, One Shilling each. 



1. Alphabet of GoOdt Two 
Shoes. 

2. GiNDEBSLLA. 

3 Cook Robin. 

4. Ck)UKT8HiP0F Jenny Wbbn. 

5. Damb Trot and Her Gat. 

6. History of an Apple Pib. 

7. HouBB that Jack Built. 



8. Littlb Rhyicbs for IjITTLB 

Folks. 

9. Mother Hubbard. 

10. Monkey's Frouo. 

11. Puss IN Boots. 

12. Old W<ncAK AND hbr Pio. 
18. ToMBCY Trip's Museum of 

Birds. 



The Oowslip. Ib, plain; Is, 6<i I The Baisy. Is. plains Is. 6</. 

coloured, I mlour^d. 



coloured. 



The AustraUan Babes in the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 



Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 



niustrated by Harrison 
Weir. 



1. British AnimalB. Ist Series. 

2. British Animate. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. Ist Series. 

5. Foreign Animals, 2nd Series. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Oilpin. 

9. The Peaoock at home, and Bntterfly's BalL 

10. History of Joseph. 

11. History of Hoses. (^ Illustrated by John 

12. life of oas SaTJoar. 

13. Mizadoi of Ohzist 

His name was Heia By the Author of " The Four Seasons." 
Frontispiece by Sm W. Oaloott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
prico Is. sewed. 
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By tlie Same Aathor. 
How I became a Govemeei. 3rd Edit. 2«. cloth ; 2s. 6<f., gilt edges. 
Bioky-Bizds: a True Story. Third Edition, price 6d 
My Pretty Puil With Frontispiece. Price 6<f. 
The Grateful Spaxrow: a Tnie Story. Fifth Edition, price 6<f. 
The Adyentaree of a Bntteifly. From the French of P. J. Stahi«. 

Seven Bngrarings. Price Sd. 
The Haxe that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 

Starl. Second Edition. . Price 6dL 



WOEKS FOB DISTBIBUTION. 

A Woman'! Secret ; or, How to Mabjs Homb Hapft. Thirty-first 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6cL 

By the same Aathor, nniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or, How bhb gak Hblp thb Sigk. 19th Thousand. 

A. Ohapter of Accidents ; or, Thb Mothbb*b Assistant in Cabbs of 
BuBNS, SaAU>8, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day, Tnist to-monow ; illustrating the Erils of the Tally 
. System. 7th Thousand. 

Knnery Work ; or, Hannah Bakbr's Fibbt Placb. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Chbap Reoipbb and Useful 
Rbkbdieb. Selected from the three first books. Price 2cL 

Home Difficnltiee. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. Price 2d. 



^hnmikml Moth. 

HISTORY. 

Britannia: a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Catzbr. Ulustrated with a Map and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. Price Ss. 6c?. 

Tme Stories firom Ancient History, chronologically arranged frem 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, Bs. cloth. 

Battle Fields : a graphic Guide to the Places described in the His- 
tory of England as the Scenes of such Events ; with the situation 
of the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. Wauthibr, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, 3s. 6d. ; or on 
a Roller, and vamished, 7s. 6d, 
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Mrs. Trimmer^B ConoiBe History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnsk. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 5«. cloth. 

Bhymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Yictobia ; with a summary 
of the loading events in each reign. Fcap. 8to. 2s, cloth. 



\ i 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Be-issae of 

Pictorial GFeography, for the Instmotion of Young Children. 

Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on roUoro 3r. 6d. 
The First Book of Geography ; spocially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hcoo Kbid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mo, Is. sewed. 

" Oue of the most sensible little books on the mibject of Geography we 
hare met with." — Educational TitiM*. 

Ganltier*8 Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 1 6mo, 3s. 
cloth. 

Bnfler's Ontline Hape, and Key, or Geographioal aitd Bioora- 
PHICAL Exercises; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butlbs. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butler. Thirty-sixth 
Edition, revised to the end of 1876, 4«. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Saored History of Pales- 
tine, AND or thb Travels of St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
WmTB. Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 



GRAMMAR, &;c. 

A Compendioiis Grammar, akd Philolooioal Hand-Book of the 
Engush Lakouagb, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John Gborob 
CoLQUHOUK, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A real and vozy useful aooeesion to the list of Bngliah manuals." — 
JSdueational TVmM. 

" We are not aoquainted with any single volume that in such a small 
compass contains so much useful information." — Seholastic Regiater. 

** Just the book we should like to see in Training Colleges, and j^aoed in 
the hands ef Pupil Teachers."— JVa<tonaJ SehMolnuuter. 

Darnell, 0. Grammar made Intelligible to Children, New 
and Revised Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Bamell, T. Faming Simplified : an Introdnetion and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Fourth Edition. Price Is. doth. 
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Loveehilds, Kn. The Ohild'i Oz»mmar. 50th Edition. 18xno , 
9d. oloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hdstts on the Cubrest Ihprofrieties 

or ExPBBSBioN IN WBinNo AND Sfeaxino. By Fabry 

GwTNNB. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6dl sewed; or 

Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

" All who wish to mind their p*8 and ^m should consult this little Tolume." 

OetUletnan't Magazine. 

Hazry Hawkins's H-^ook; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by H. WsiB. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6d, 

** No fitmily or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be without this meiry manuaT." — Art Journal. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. GiLBBBT. New Edition, price 6d. 

Darnell's Short and Certain Boad to Seading. Price Qd. cloth. 

The Modem BiitiBh Plutaroh, or Liyes of Men disiinouished 

IN THB BBCENT HiSTOBY OF OUB COUNTBT FOB THBIB TaLENTS, 

VmruES, AND Achievements. By W. 0. Taylob, LL.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand, ^s. 6cL ; or 5^. gilt edges. 

Every-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge bespbctino the tbin- 
dPAL Animal, Vegetable, and Minebal Substances in 
COMMON USE. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

" A little encydopeedia of useful knowledge, deserving a place in every 
juvenile library."— JS'vanpr«/tcaJ Magazine. 



ARITHMETIC Am ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, G. Arithmetio made Intelligible to Children. Price 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

Cayzer, T. 8. One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The 
Ezaminbb's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the snbject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzeb, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d, 
Answers Is. 6d» 

Key "with SolntioDB of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Gatzeb. Price 4s. 6«^. 
cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algehrakal Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s, Get cloth. 

♦»♦ Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6dl oloth. 
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Theory and FMustice of the Uetric SjBtem of Weights and 
Heanrea. By Professor Lbonb Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is, 

** No man in Europe ia better qualified to state the whole case on behalf 
of the Metric System. The book is also oalcnlated to be very useful to the 
pupil as weU aa to the teacher."— ^AooJ Board Chronieh. 

" The work is ezhaustiye as to its matter, and yaluable for its inf or- 
mation."— ^du«af tono/ Ittporter, 

The Esaentiala of Qeometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination, 
Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Classes, &c. 
By J. B. MOBELL, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
SQhools. With numerous Diagrams. Prioe 2s., cloth. 



NEEDLEWORK, &c., as required by the New Code of 1877. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standarda, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Examdier of Nebdlbwobk to the School 
BoABD FOR London. Twelfth Thousand. Price 6(f. 

Plain Eniiting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. By the author of ''Plain Needlework." Third 
Thousand. Price Qd. 

*^ These works are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Dqmrtment. 



Artizan Ckwkery and How to Teach it By a Pupil of tho 
National Ti'aining School for Cookery South, Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 



. ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 

Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a French Lady Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2& cloth. 
Les Jennes Narrateuis, ou Pstits Contes Moraux. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 

2s, cloth. 
" "Written in pure and easy French." — Morning Post. 
The Pictoriflkl French Onunmar. For the use of Children. With 

80 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price Is, sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Gtenders. New Edition. 6d. 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 

Yocabulaiy and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is, 



Der Schwatzar, or The Prattlbb. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2«. cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 
COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE OF 187T. 
A 8H0BT AHB CSBTAOr BOAB TO A GOOD EAHB-WBITINa 

LARGE POST. 16 Noi. Itic* ^ £ach. 

Being a Series of SIXTEEN COPY BOOKS, by Gisorob DiLBKBLL, 
tlie first ten of which hare on eyery altemaie line appropriate and 
carefollj written copies in Pencil-colonred Ink, to be first written 
orer and then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, thx whole obadually jldyaxcdsq 

ntOM ▲ BDCPLB BTBOKS TO ▲ SUPBRIOX SICALL BAXD. 



A mmE eiTIDE to a eOOD HAKB-WBirniG. 

A Series of TWENTY-FOUR COPY BOOKS on a similar pLm. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP. 24 Nos. Price 3d. each,green covers. 
Or on superior paper, marble covers, price 4d. each. 

UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Plan. < 

FOOLSCAP 4/0. Price 2d. each. 

TAKING TALES FOE COTTAGE HOMES 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. KnrGSrON. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price id. 
1.. The Killer of Hillbrook: ▲ Rusal Talb. 

2. Tom Tmemsn, a Sailor in ▲ Mbbchanhian. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrgng. Thb Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, Thr Aubtraliav Shbfhbbd. 

6. Life Undexgnnind ; ob, Diok thb Collibry Bot. 

7. life on the CkMMt; or, Thb Littlb Fishbr Girl. 

8. Adventuree of Two Orphans in London. , 

9. Early Bays on Board a Man-of-war. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Talb of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Snnnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood ; or, The New Zeaulnd Sbttlbr. 

These Tales may also be had in Four rolnmes. Price Is. 6dl each, 
or 2 Yols. cloth, extra, Zs. Sd each. 



^ 



